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Recollections of My Plantation Teachers 
ALEXANDER Bruce, LL. D. 
Author of ‘Brave Deeds of Confederate Soldiers” and Other Works 

Half a century, with half a decade thrown in, has vanished 
since I last saw a copy of McGuffey’s First Reader, and yet 
that greenish, paper-bound, cheap looking little book rises up 
before me now as plainly as though it were my body’s eye and 
not my mind’s eye that is contemplating it. The name of the 
author, printed in big slanting letters on its front, stares at me 
down the years with almost flamboyant distinctness. Strangest 
of contrarieties that so many things of the highest importance 
to me in that long and teeming tract of time should be com- 
pletely wiped off the tablets of memory, and this trifle remem- 
bered as if it had been etched in brass! But perhaps it was not 
a trifle after all, for was not that First Reader the first gate- 
way, narrow and low-pitched as it were, through which my 
stumbling feet passed on the thorny and stony road that leads 
up to those veiled heights of knowledge, which so many am- 
bitiously aspire to, and yet so few reach, however successful 
in climbing the foothills? 

Young as I was, I had seen somewhere the great McGuf- 
fey’s likeness, in the shape of an inartistic and unflattering 
woodcut, and it had left on my fascinated memory a vision of 
venerable ugliness, not unworthy of comparison, as I after- 
wards thought, with that of Socrates, the broad-faced, big- 
mouthed, snub-nosed philosopher of Greece, laughing Rabelais 
in his easy chair excepted, the possessor of the homeliest 


countenance among all the faces of the famous men of the 
past. 


In the beginning, McGuffey was to me the composite of 
the innumerable scholars, bearded or close-shaven, long or 
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short-haired, spectacled or unspectacled, who, from the clouds 
of the closet or the desk, have descended to flash the light of 
knowledge on the ignorance of youth; a sort of pedagogic 
Homer of the shaggy hair, craggy brow, and fathomless eyes; 
something gigantic in the shape of a human being, but at the 
same time as vague in outline as the Pyramid of Cheops loom- 
ing on the horizon of the desert, or as the snowclad Ruwen- 
zori by the Albert Lake, half screened, half revealed by the 
gray mists of the morning. When, in after life, I saw the 
portrait of my author in the Library of the University of 
Virginia, this feeling of awe, this vision, exaggerated and 
grotesque, was not entirely dissipated, although I discovered 
that, among those figures of venerable professors, in their stiff 
white collars, black stocks, and imposing coats, his was not the 
least dignified and stately of all; nor was his countenance any 
more uncomely than was to be expected of an old scholar, 
who had, in his life time, burned so much midnight oil. 

Are the Readers, which this sage of my childhood compiled 
or composed, still in use in spite of all the revolutionary 
changes which the years have brought about in the textbooks 
for the young? If they were so successful with small learners, 
fifty years ago, why should their popularity not survive? Have 
they been left to moulder and rot on the dark shelves of 
unvisited closets, or in the dusty heaps of defunct volumes, 
which one finds in ramshackle shops haunted by shabbily 
dressed bibliophiles? And if so, has this unlucky fate over- 
taken them, not because our grandchildren have complained 
of them as dull and difficult to master, but because the mod- 
ern teacher of the young, smitten with that crying disease of 
the age, love of novelty, and animated by an unjustifiable con- 
tempt for the methods of the past, has discarded them for 
volumes that represent the last sapient conclusions of the noble 
army of instructors? 

It was the mistress of the plantation who led my faltering 
footsteps to the brink of McGuffey’s small and modest Pier- 
ian spring. The slave plantation, now only known to history, 
was then still in existence. It was but yesterday that I read 
in a Northern newspaper an acrid attack by a living descendant 
of a Mayflower voyager on the order of society which pre- 
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vailed in the States of the South before the Civil War. The 
Southern people under that order, this supercilious writer,— 
who, by the way, was too young to have had any personal 
knowledge of it—said, were remarkable for their “laziness.” 
Is this the impression of those amongst us who can recall their 
mothers as they were before Appomattox swept that brilliant 
and gallant civilization away, with all that was good in it and 
all that was bad; and we who knew something of it in our 
early lives, know that the good in it vastly preponderated over 
the evil? 


I, for one, calling up the image of the mistress of my na- 
tive roof in those remote times,—so far off now that they 
seem to me to have antedated the Ark,—can bear witness to 
the absurd gratuitousness of this musty slander, so constantly 
trumpeted by the Abolitionists and the historical parrots who 
followed them, and more recently by some among ourselves 
who, unfilially, would somewhat scornfully praise the New 
South at the expense of the Old. Never was there a woman 
more busy, more energetic, more untiring than this lady, as I 
remember her in my childhood, in the midst of her large 
household of children and servants, for the word “slave” was 
never heard within the boundaries of that plantation. She 
personally directed every step taken to assure the subsistence, 
the health, or the comfort of those dependent on her,—superin- 
tended the housekeeping in its numerous branches down to the 
smallest details; saw to the maintenance of perfect order and 
scrupulous cleanliness under her roof from day to day; never 
suffered the extensive grounds around the mansion to fall into 
the slightest neglect; and followed with a watchful and well- 
informed eye all the operations necessary from season to sea- 
son to preserve the beauty of the flower garden and the fruit- 
fulness of the kitchen garden. In short, she was unfailingly 
attentive to every feature of every department that made up 
the purely domestic economy of the plantation home during 
the era of slavery; and she exhibited through it all a mental 
and physical poise that was never shaken and never relaxed. 

In the midst of these insistent, daily recurring calls upon 
her time, she did not neglect what was socially due by her to 
the neighbors, kinsmen, or strangers who came within the 
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sphere of her hospitality. The chambers reserved for guests 
were rarely lacking in occupants who could gratefully bear 
witness to the cordiality of their reception and the kindness of 
their treatment. Nor was she even once heard to plead the 
persistency and constancy of her domestic and social duties as 
an excuse for never or rarely reading a book,—on the con- 
trary, a volume was always close to her hand to afford her 
diversion and recreation in her intervals of leisure. 

Daily McGuffey’s Reader was taken down from the book- 
case and its pages opened and spread before my eyes, neither 
eager nor curious in their gaze. There was never a threaten- 
ing undertone in that guiding voice; nor did a switch lie sug- 
gestively upon the nearest table to warn me of the wisdom of 
fixing all my faculties on the volume before me. As I stumbled 
along in that narrow and shallow field of learning, there was 
always a hand to lift me over the difficult places, an encour- 
aging word to drive away the rising spirit of despair, and a 
bright explanatory utterance, too, now and then to stimulate my 
flagging interest. Her patience was not to be shaken,—pa- 
tience, not such as sits upon a monument as stolid as the cold 
stone itself, but such as is all alive with sympathy and tender- 
ness. Never did there come to the surface the smallest sign 
that the daily task was irksome to her, though well it may 
have been from the childish stupidity and indifference to be 
combatted and overcome. 

The scene of that daily lesson is deeply impressed on my 
memory. It was a spacious chamber with a lofty ceiling— 
full of family portraits, engravings, and dark rosewood furni- 
ture,—opening straight upon a long marble-pillared granite 
porch that rested directly on the ground. Perhaps, it was 
spring, and the sward on the circular lawn was showing its 
earliest verdure; the bees were drowsily humming among the 
flowers in the nearby beds; the birds, intoxicated with the 
impulses of love, were singing in every tree and bush; while 
down in the valley at the foot of the hill on which the mansion 
stood, the thick ranks of the bladed Indian corn could be seen 
spread out like a green sea, mile on mile; in the midst of which, 
here and there, could be detected the white-shirted slaves at 
work with their hoes between the rows; and far beyond them, 
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’ on the hills back of the Staunton River, there rose the dark 


bulwark of the primeval forest sweeping southward to the 
Carolina border. 

Had I been old and patient enough to listen intelligently, I 
could perhaps have caught on the still air of noon the low 
boom of the guns that were shaking the earth along the banks 
of the Chickahominy or the Rappahannock. I was not aware, 
at the time, that the entire social, economic, and domestic sys- 
tem into which I had been born, and which had been cemented 
and sanctified by a prosperous, unbroken existence during two 
hundred years or more, was trembling in the balance; and 
that, within a few months, the scales would begin to dip on 
the side of its extinction. 


In my ninth year, I began to attend the old-field school 
which had been established for the benefit of the boys of that 
countryside. A distance of about three miles had to be tra- 
versed to reach it. My companion and I started at an early 
hour with our books slung over our shoulders; and as we 
moved along on our spirited but tractable horse,—I riding 
behind him, with my feet stuck far out,—my eyes were able to 
look only from side to side owing to the breadth of the fra- 
ternal back that shut off the view in front. But this confined 
position did not prevent me from observing the many inter- 
esting objects appearing immediately to the right and left of 
me on the road. 

Descending the heavily-forested hill on which the mansion 
stood, we soon came to the creek that flowed at its eastern 
base, between banks fringed with dense willows and over a 
bottom covered with shining sands. On this glittering floor, 
in the shadow of the overhanging branches, the fish could be 
seen darting hither and thither, a sight that always excited me 
as a youthful angler, but however strong my inclination to play 
truant in order to catch them, I never ventured to give rein to 
the temptation. Beyond the creek, the road, entering a wood, 
gradually rose until it arrived at the top of a long ridge, which 
stretched all the way to the site of the school-house itself. 
Along the backbone of this ridge, the highway had been laid 
off ; and it kept upon an even grade until it debouched into the 
field for which we were making. 
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The road was interesting as running through one of the 
finest forests to be seen in all that region of country ; there was 
not a single tree or shrub indigenous to that soil which was 
not to be found in it, from the lofty pine, oak and poplar to 
the low thickets of huckleberry bushes. Had this forest been 
preserved intentionally as one of the few surviving from the 
age of the aborigines, it could not have offered a more varied 
species in its growth, or a greater height in its trunks, or a 
more splendid profusion in its boughs. All this was especially 
conspicuous in the gently-sloping bottoms, which, one after 
the other, ran up the western side of the ridge from the low- 
lands that bounded its foot nearly its entire length. 


I can still recall the half twilight that brooded in these bot- 
toms even during the brightest hours of the morning; nor 
have I forgotten the diverse feathered and furred creatures 
that haunted them, and that, continuously, were making them- 
selves either visible or audible. As we jogged along under the 
spreading branches that shaded the road, a squirrel would 
leap across it in front of our horse, or a wild turkey would 
fly over our heads, or a black snake would rustle away 
through the dry leaves. Numerous birds were to be heard all 
along calling to their mates ; and in this ubiquitous chorus, the 
notes most clear and distinct were the harsh croak of the rain- 
crow, the hoarse caw of the black crow, the dull drumming of 
the pheasant, the liquid trill of the wood thrush, and the log- 
cock’s rapid hammer-like strokes against a hollow tree, stand- 
ing, it may be, a mile away. 

The first sign that we had that we were drawing near to 
an opening in the forest was our entrance into a long narrow 
thicket of young pines, and just as abruptly as we had passed 
into it, we left it, to find ourselves in a broad irregular field 
that spread away gradually to rising ground, and then sank as 
gradually to a little valley, bounded on the further side by a 
massive growth of lofty trees. The whole of this cleared area 
embraced about one hundred acres. A coarse grass, merging 
here and there into dewberry vines and broomstraw, green or 
yellow according to the season, carpeted the impoverished soil, 
which, for many decades, had been abandoned by the hoe and 
plough as incapable of producing any kind of profitable crop. 
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Beyond the presence of a few lean and stunted cattle, 
which were busy seeking a very precarious sustenance among 
the tufts of innutritious grasses, there was not a sign of ani- 
mal life to give even a suggestion of activity to the lonely if 
not melancholy aspect of the whole scene. The only proof, 
besides the road, that any human foot had ever trod that 
remote and quiet ground was a small weather-boarded house, 
with a single chimney, that had been erected in the shadow of 
two oaks that grew at the highest point in the field. 

In after years, when allured by early associations, I have 
visited this spot, I have found it clothed with a livelier interest 
than it had for me in my youth. The length of the interval be- 
tween the first settlement of that countryside, and the date of 
my school attendance, was at least one hundred and twenty- 
five years. The region round about had at the start been taken 
up by numerous families who had pushed their way from the 
tidal rivers of Eastern Virginia. The holdings, in the begin- 
ning small in area, had gradually fallen into the hands of a 
few proprietors, who were the masters of many slaves, and 
the owners of many acres. In every part of the estate to 
which this old field belonged, traces of the earliest settlements 
could be easily detected, though the localities, in most instances, 
were overgrown with oaks or pines; but the long unbroken 
rows thrown up by the plough for the last crop of corn or 
tobacco planted there, still remained quite distinct, in spite of 
the fact that sixty years or more had gone by since they were 
abandoned. 

The site of the school was one of the few sites of these 
original settlements which had not been suffered to grow up 
in bush or forest. The school-house itself was a very old 
building, and if not the actual handiwork of a pioneer, it at 
least stood on the ground which had been once occupied by the 
log cabin of such a settler; and doubtless was modeled pre- 
cisely on the lines of its highly primitive precursor. It was, as 
I saw it, a survivor alike of the period before the War and of 
the period before the Revolution. 

But it was not simply as a very plain historical monument 
that I regarded it when I visited it in after life. As I have 
silently contemplated that empty cabin in the backwoods, 
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where I received my first lessons in Latin and Greek, I have 
asked myself: what does a boy’s mental and moral growth 
miss, should his earliest instruction, after he has passed be- 
yond the maternal tuition, be obtained in such an ugly and un- 
distinguished temple of learning, and amid such a bare and 
uninteresting environment as characterized this lonely and 
forlorn opening in the forest? And yet it was in just such 
plain surroundings as these, and under just such an unadorned 
roof, that many of the most accomplished scholars, lawyers, 
clergymen, and statesmen among our Southern forefathers 
gained the first rudiments of their education. How much of 
the subtlest spirit of culture did they lose by the total absence 
in the old field school of all those outward things that exalt 
the souls, and inflame the imaginations, of the young without 
their being aware of it? 

Whenever, during later years, I have found myself in such 
renowned English seats of mental and moral training as Eton 
or Winchester, where one sees so many boys of the age of 
those, who, in old times, attended the private countryside 
schools of the South, it has seemed to me that I could almost 
calculate the influence exerted on the growing intellect, and 
on the expanding spiritual power, by that splendid scholastic 
atmosphere which the pupils of those ancient foundations 
breathed. I could not define precisely what that atmosphere 
was, but I could feel what it was, as I looked around at the gray 
quadrangles, and walked through the decorated halls, and re- 
membered that those stones had been trodden by English 
youths for centuries, and that those walls had echoed to young 
voices, whose possessors had, in after life, spread the domin- 
ion of England throughout the world. 


Who can read that tale in which Edgar Allen Poe has, 
with all his sombre power, recorded his recollections of the 
school at Stoke Newington, attended by him in his childhood, 
and fail to perceive how profound was the impression made 
on this unhappy man of genius by all the romantic aspects of 
that ancient manor-house? 

There was no fine suggestiveness about my old field school 
on its physical side, except the splendid arch of blue sky which 
descended to the horizon in every direction, and the noble mass 
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of forest that shut in the scene, and the two lofty far spread- 
ing oaks which overshadowed the school house, and which may 
have seen many a solemn Indian council held under their 
branches. From a single point of view only did that lonely 
spot offer to my matured understanding in after years an ele- 
ment of genuine inspiration; and it was an element which a 
boy’s intelligence would scarcely have noted, or if it had done 
so, would have contemplated with coldness and indifference. 
This opening in the woods, as I have said, was originally 
brought into existence by the strokes of the first pioneer, who, 
with his family, had gone far into this former wilderness, at 
that time occupied by the savages, with no living thing to dis- 
pute their supremacy except the panther and the bear. Such 
a successful penetration into the trackless forest called for 
courage of the highest order, sturdiness of spirit, hardihood 
of soul, vigor of frame, and industry of hand, such as the 
world has never seen surpassed. 

Hither with a gun on one shoulder, and an axe on the oth- 
er, and with an eye which never for a moment relaxed its 
watchfulness, the earliest settler had come, and on this site, 
remote from the nearest dwelling-house, had built his rough 
log cabin, and all around it had patiently and persistently cut 
down row after row of the primeval trees until he had cleared 
ground enough for the production of his first crop of corn. 
Rude that pioneer may have been in manners and appearance, 
but aflame in his breast was that impelling spark which has 
burned in the hearts of all the great adventurers by land and 
sea, whose example of endurance, perseverance, and successful 
achievement, have never ceased to inspire and lift up the souls 
of the generations who have come after them. It was a dis- 
tinction to be sprung from such a hero, and well indeed it were 
for his posterity could it be said of them that they had inherit- 
ed those great qualities which had led him to strike out into the 
boundless forest, and had enabled him to force at least one 
spot in it absolutely to his indefatigable and unyielding will. 

If, in my youth, there was little that was alluring or in- 
spiring about that primitive cabin or that forlorn field, the de- 
ficiency was, in large measure, made up by the character and 
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the learning of the teacher who will always be associated with 
both in my memory. ; 

From the middle of the seventeenth century, it had been 
customary with Virginia clergymen to eke out their lean 


salaries by giving regular instruction to the young sons of ~ 


the members of their congregations. There were many so oc- 
cupied down to the final destruction of the large plantation 
system after the War, for that system survived, in Southside 
Virginia at least, the abolition of slavery by at least a decade. 
The hegira from the country districts of persons belonging to 
the great land-owning class there did not really set in in a 
steady stream until the boys who had missed military service 
by being under age, had come to their majority and been com- 
pelled to adopt a calling in life. These perceived then that 
there was no room for many of them in the pursuit of agri- 
culture; and even if there had been, there was little profit in 
that pursuit, and certainly no social allurement at all. 

My old-field school, which, like most of its kind, was in 
charge of the resident clergyman, had been started during the 
War, and continued to enjoy a liberal patronage for some 
years after the end of the conflict. The school-house itself 
was situated about a mile from the parsonage, and this distance 
had to be daily traversed by our teacher. I can see him now 
as he emerged from the forest into the path that ran through 
the open ground. Physically, he was as imposing as an Angli- 
can bishop; with a thickset figure of medium height; a clean 
shaven upper lip and chin, and cheeks covered with close 
cropped side whiskers ; a large firm mouth; clear steady eyes; 
and a.mass of very black hair. Dressed always in the neatest 
clerical garb, he supported the highest dignity of his calling 
without any stiffness, affectation or self-consciousness. Quick 
tempered almost to wrathfulness, he never failed to hold his 
natural irascibility under curb even when provoked almost be- 
yond endurance. Firm and decisive in will even to sternness, 
yet beneath the surface he possessed a fund of kindness and 
generosity that entirely did away with any impression of 
hardness, which his determined character and lack of humor 
might have created. The keenest sense of justice always ani- 
mated him; and his deep-rooted integrity was absolutely im- 
movable. 
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The loftiness of his outlook, the purity of his feelings, his 
hatred of vice and evil in all their forms, his manliness of 
spirit, and his dignified bearing were clearly perceptible even 
to our youthful intelligences. And he was so ripe a scholar 
in the English and ancient classics, and so thoroughly informed 
in all the other branches which he taught, that he lacked no 
single quality or accomplishment to command the respect of 
his pupils. Finally, he was an ardent lover of the South, and 
a fanatical partizan of the Confederacy, and as such, he never 
lost an opportunity to inspire the youthful breasts around him 
with a burning devotion to their native soil, and an enthusiastic 
loyalty to its cause in the War. 

When the old-field school was discontinued, a tutor was 
engaged to teach the boys belonging to the fireside of my 
own home. This too was in accord with a custom which had 
prevailed in happier times. The new instructor, as was so 
likely to be the case during that period when every able bodied 
young man had fought in the War, had served as a soldier in 
the Confederate army; but he differed from his comrades in 
being a native of Ireland; and he had proven his loyalty to his 
adopted country by sacrificing an arm in its defense. He had 
brought testimonials highly recommending him for character 
and scholarship, but he perhaps found the plantation life un- 
congenial to his alien tastes, for he did not return the second 
year. He was a rigid Roman Catholic in faith, without a 
single co-religionist residing within forty miles of his new 
home ; and as he had emigrated from Ireland only a few years 
before, he was lacking in all true sympathy with the people 
about him. This combination of circumstances was not pro- 
motive of contentment, and he glided out of my life as silently 
and mysteriously as he had entered it. 

He was always taciturn and melancholy, without a touch, 
even occasionally, of the genial Celtic humor. I presume that 
either a keen love of fighting for its own sake, or some sort of 
an identification of the Southern cause with the Irish in his 
mind, had led him to shoulder a musket in support of a foreign 
country, which had only resulted in the loss of a limb, and in 
his fall to a very distressing state of poverty. But as he never 
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even murmured a complaint, I imagine that he took his mis- 
fortunes philosophically as simply the unreversible upshot of 
a cast of Fortune’s die in his own life. 

I have no recollection of deriving any benefit from his schol- 
arship, or from my daily association with his personality, but 
doubtless, it was a distinct advantage to have been brought in 
early boyhood so close to a man who bore on his body so con- 
spicuous a proof of his heroism; and, who, as I knew at the 
time, had, as a foreigner, made so many sacrifices to advance 
the cause of the South. This latter fact had given him a differ- 
ent standing in my mind from the brave native soldiers who 
had returned to the community after the War, although they 
too, in most instances, showed on their persons the scars of 
numerous wounds. The Irishman, though not really more cour- 
ageous than they, seemed more romantic, for had he not in a 
chivalrous spirit, come to our assistance from that gallant 
country that lay beyond the broad seas? 

The influence of my second and last tutor, who was too 
young to have taken any part in the War, was rather literary 
than moral, since the gap between our ages was not sufficient 
to give him any high claim to my respect beyond that which 
was created by his sound learning, his manly spirit, and his 
conscientious character. He had been born and reared in an 
historical Virginian home, where the intellectual life centered 
in the library; and he had come out of that atmosphere of 
culture and refinement with an uncommonly full and accurate 
knowledge of English literature, and a keen relish for its 
beauties. Indeed, he was an English scholar of broad and ripe 
attainments, which was due far more to his own assiduous 
private readings than to any lessons which he had received 
from others. English poetry in particular was familiar to him 
in all its branches, and without pedantry, he was often able to 
give notable point and flavor to his conversation by apt quota- 
tions from the verses of his favorite authors. 

A full course of instruction in the English masterpieces of 
all complexions was looked upon by him as the most valuable 
part of his higher tuition; and his pupils were compelled to 
learn many famous fugitive poems and many celebrated prose 
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passages by heart. If he did not create a taste for the study 
of English literature in my own mind, his influence very sensi- 
bly promoted it; and I, like many a man who enjoyed the in- 
spiration of such companionship in his boyhood, have always 
felt that I was indebted to him, at least in part, for the almost 
countless hours of recreation which that literature has afforded 
me throughout the span of a long life. 


Education and Crime Among Negroes 


GILBERT T. STEPHENSON 
Judge of the Municipal Court, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


If one counts the inmates of the prisons of the United 
States on any given day, he finds that the negro race, which 
constitutes only one-tenth of the total population, is responsible 
for nearly one-third of the crime. But, if he counts the num- 
ber of commitments for crime during any given period, he finds 
that this race furnishes about one-fifth instead of one-third of 
the crime. The difference is due to the fact that the terms of 
imprisonment of negroes are, as a rule, longer than those of 
white people. 

Crime among negroes appears to be on the increase. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1880, it increased 25 per cent; between 1880 
and 1890, 33 per cent. Between 1890 and 1904 there was no 
absolute increase, but there was a relative increase as compared 
with the criminality of the white population. Those of us who 
are hoping that this downward tendency has been arrested 
since 1904 are awaiting with anxiety the next census bulletin 
on negro crime which is in the course of preparation. 

In view of these very serious facts about negro crime, it 
behooves one to apply to every uplift agency of the race this 
test: What relation does it bear to crime among negroes? 
Inasmuch as the schoe!, next after the home and the church, is 
considered the most potent uplift agency of the race, one 
should not delay in applying this test to the negro school. 

About twenty years ago, statisticians found, as they 
thought, that, as literacy among negroes increased, so did 
crime. They showed that in those sections of the country 
where literacy among negroes was highest, crime among them 
was most prevalent; that the minimum illiteracy of negroes 
was in New England, where it was 21.7 per cent, and the 
maximum in the Black Belt of the South—Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina—where it was 65.7 per cent, and 
yet the negro in New England was four and a half times as 
criminal, hundred for hundred, as in the Black Belt. Quite 
naturally they concluded that there must be a connection be- 
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tween literacy and crime among negroes, that teaching the 
negro to read and write was making him more criminal. The 
South was really alarmed over the situation. Professor Strat- 
on, of Mercer University, wrote a very thoughtful article for 
the North American Review on “Will Education Solve the 
Race Problem?” and answered his question in the negative 
because, as he said, education was making the negro more 
criminal, pointing to the above statistics. Governor Vardaman, 
of Mississippi, caught the idea and made political capital of 
what he called the “startling fact” that those negroes who can 
read and write are more criminal than the illiterates—which, 
he said, was true of no other element of our population. A 
minister of the gospel of Mississippi spread the alarm among 
the fearful throughout the South, saying that the southern 
states would be perfectly justified, on the strength of these 
statistics, not only in allowing the negroes only the proportion 
of school money derived from the taxes they paid, but in 
refusing to educate them at all. “Can a state,” he asked, 
“afford to support a system of education that produces 
this result?” Judicious men like Colonel Robert Bing- 
ham, of Asheville, North Carolina, and President George 
Winston, of Raleigh, North Carolina, accepted as conclu- 
sive the causal connection between literacy and crime among 
negroes and created consternation among even the thought- 
ful and calm-spirited people of the South. It remained 
for Dr. Clarence H. Poe, of Raleigh, in a very exhaustive ar- 
ticle in the Atlantic Monthly, to subject the statistics to merci- 
less scrutiny and to show that, while they might not be in them- 
selves false, they gave rise to erroneous conclusions about the 
connection between crime and literacy among negroes. He 
showed that a smaller percentage of negroes in prisons could 
read and write than those in the general population; that out 
of every hundred negro criminals 39 could read and write and 
61 could not, while out of every hundred in the general popu- 
lation 43 could read and 57 could not; and that in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina even, literate negroes fur- 
nished a smaller percentage of criminals than illiterate ones. 
Dr. Poe concluded that the negro primary school, imperfect as 
it was, was an agency for law, order, and morality in the com- 
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munity. His article should have put to rest once and for all 
the alarm; but, since it is always easier to start a false report 
than to stop it, there are still reverberating through the South 
echoes of the “startling fact” that education makes the negro 
more criminal. 

Is there any connection between a common school educa- 
tion and crime among negroes? By common school education 
I mean more than mere ability to read and write ; I mean ability 
to attend to one’s ordinary business affairs. The statistics as 
to the quantity and quality of negro education are extremely 
meagre. Most police and prison officials stop with the literacy 
test; and so far this has been the extent of the investigation 
by the federal census bureau. But here and there in the South 
students are going further and trying to ascertain the quality 
of the education of negro criminals. They are finding that the 
more schooling the negro child gets, the less criminal he is; 
that, while a little learning may sometimes make him mad, 
more learning sobers him into a law-abiding citizen. An 
official of the Mississippi penitentiary estimated that of the 450 
negro convicts under his care about one-half could neither read 
nor write and less than 10 per cent of the other half had any- 
thing like a fair education. That is, while 50 out of a hundred 
could read and write, only five out of a hundred had as much 
as a common school education. Of 100 negro prisoners in the 
Fulton County Jail, Atlanta, 75 could read and write, 50 had 
finished the first grade, not a single one had finished the eight 
grades, and only three had ever read a book in their lives. 
The Prison Commission of Georgia, 1910-11, estimated that, 
while about one-half of the prison population could read and 
write, less than one per cent could be said to be able to do more 
than to read and write. Up to, but not counting this year, 
there have been 200 graduates of the Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, Negro High School. Of these only one has a crim- 
inal court record. A very conservative estimate is that one 
negro in twenty in the general population of Winston-Salem 
has a crime record. Upon this basis the negro who goes 
through the High School has ten times a good a chance to 
escape crime as the negro in the general population. The prin- 
cipal of Waters Normal Institute, Winton, North Carolina, 
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a negro high school, says that more than 130 young men and 
women have graduated from his school, and that not one of 
this number has been arrested and convicted of any crime 
whatever. “It has been frequently stated in public,” he says, 
“by representative white men in our community that, in twenty 
years or more, not a single colored man in the vicinity of the 
school has been put in jail for any crime.” All the statistics, 
so far as they have been gathered, show that the negro com- 
mon and high schools, as well as the primary schools, teach 
law, order and morality. 

Is there any connection between higher education and 
crime among negroes? By higher education I mean training 
in such literary institutions as Atlanta, Howard, Fisk, and 
Shaw Universities, not including industrial schools. Here, too, 
the statistics are unsatisfying because the investigators have 
contented themselves with the literacy test only; and one has 
to rely almost wholly upon reports from the individual schools. 
Professor J. A. Bigham, of Atlanta University, says: “I have 
examined into the records of more than one thousand negroes 
under penal restraint and have my first time to find any one 
proven guilty to have graduated from any kind of higher 
school whatever. Not more than five after inquiry proved to 
have ever finished eight grades of any kind of such graded 
school.” And President Ware, also of Atlanta University, says: 
“Although we follow the record of our graduates with great 
care, so far as our knowledge goes, not one has ever been 
arrested or convicted of crime. From our Normal School and 
College about 800 have graduated during the past forty-two 
years.” Professor Kelly Miller, of Howard University, says 
that his institution has between 2,500 and 3,000 alumni scat- 
tered throughout the country, that crime among them is as in- 
frequent as among the alumni of institutions for the white 
race, that some few of his graduates have fallen into evil ways, 
but certainly not a higher proportion than is to be expected of 
frail human nature. From Fisk University comes the reply 
that it knows of only one graduate convicted and placed in the 
penitentiary and of one other dropped from the list of gradu- 
ates for immoral conduct. Dr. Meserve, of Shaw University, 
writes that a very small percentage of his graduates or former 
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students have ever been arrested, convicted, or charged with 
crime. The percentage, he says, is almost infinitesimal in com- 
parison with those having little or no education who have been 
arrested, convicted, or in any way charged with crime. If 
these four institutions may fairly be taken as typical, one must 
conclude that the negro college, in common with the negro 
primary, common, and high school, teaches law, order and 
morality. 

Is there any connection between trade training and crime 
among negroes? By trade training I mean training in some 
useful art like that of carpenter, painter, blacksmith, horse- 
shoer, brick-mason, regardless of whether the art was mastered 
in school or under apprenticeship. Here the statistics are 
more satisfying. Of the hundred prisoners in Fulton County 
jail, Atlanta, already mentioned, eighty-nine had no trade 
training and were unskilled laborers. Of 176 prisoners in the 
city jail of Richmond none were carpenters, bricklayers, tail- 
ors, or masters of any particular trade or calling. In one state 
seventy-seven per cent of the criminals had no trade or regular 
occupation. The records of the South, as a whole, show that 
ninety per cent of the colored people in prisons are without 
knowledge of trades. I have examined the records of the 
state’s prison at Raleigh, of the police courts of Durham and 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and of Houston, Texas; and 
every one of them tells the same tale. It is that the negro 
who commits crime is the one that has no trade. In the column 
“Occupation” is entered almost invariably the nondescript 
word “Laborer.” Fully 75 per cent, by count, of the negro 
prisoners in the state’s prison at Raleigh are entered as labor- 
ers. What is true of the negro about trade-training is equally 
true of other races. Of the 22,000 inmates of Elmira Reform- 
atory, New York, since its opening in 1876, over 21 per cent 
of them were servants and clerks ; over 56 per cent were mere 
idlers, leaving only eighteen and a half per cent possessed of 
mechanical skill. That is, about 82 per cent of these 22,000 
prisoners had grown up to manhood without any preparation 
to make a living by any other than the commonest toil. 


Dr. Booker T. Washington relates the following conversa- 
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tion between the warden of the Alabama penitentiary and 
another white man: 

“What per cent of the prisoners under your charge have 
received any manual training beyond acquaintance with the 
crudest agricultural labor ?” asked the visitor. 

“Perhaps about one per cent. No, much less than that; 
we have at present only one mechanic, that is, there is one man 
who claims to be a house-painter,” replied the warden. 

“Have you any shoe-makers ?” 

“Never had a shoe-maker.” 

“Have you any tailors?” 

“Never had a tailor.” 

“Any printers?” 

“Never had a printer.” 

“Any carpenters ?” 

“Never had a carpenter. There is not a man in this prison 
that could draw a straight line.” 

All of this goes to show that the mastery of any useful 
trade or calling is a preventative of crime among negroes. 

Is there any connection between industrial schooling and 
crime among negroes? By industrial schooling I mean pursuit 
of knowledge of, and training in, useful arts in such institu- 
tions as the Agricultural and Technical College at Greensboro, 
North Carolina, and Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes. Pres- 
ident Dudley, of the Greensboro school, says: “Since the es- 
tablishment of this school we have matriculated more than 
2,000 students. Of this number we have only heard of five 
who have been convicted of crime, and two of these were ex- 
pelled students. We have graduated about 300 students. Of 
this number there has not been, so far as our knowledge ex- 
tends, a single conviction of crime.” Of Hampton Institute’s 
1,643 graduates there are now living 1,304, and the school is 
in communication with all but 47 of these. So far as is known, 
only four have been imprisoned for crime. The school has 
sent out 6,139 undergraduates, many of whom were at Hamp- 
ton only a short time. It is in communication with 2,900 of 
these, and only five are known to have been imprisoned for 
crime. Of the 2,047 graduates of Tuskegee, who have been 
sent out from that institution in the thirty years since the first 
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class went out, less than a half-dozen have been arrested, con- 
victed, or in any way charged with a crime. As far back as 
1904 this same high authority said, “After making careful 
inquiry I cannot find a half-dozen cases of a man or woman 
who has completed a full course of education in any of our 
reputable institutions like Hampton, Tuskegee, Fisk, or At- 
lanta, who are in prisons.” ‘These statistics and the opinions 
of the several leaders in negro education all agree that the 
industrial school as well as the literary institution is an agency 
for law, order, and morality among negroes. 

All the available statistics and the unanimous opinion of 
men in a position to know the facts would seem to be proof 
that education—elementary or advanced, industrial or literary 
—diminishes crime among negroes. The alarmingly high rate 
of negro criminality is as much a condemnation of the com- 
munity in which it exists as of the offending negroes them- 
selves. Having discovered that the negro school is, at least, 
one institution which successfully combats crime, the com- 
munity cannot afford to withhold its active interest in and gen- 
erous support of its negro school. The more money spent in 
making such schools responsive to the special needs of the 
race, the less will have to be spent on crime. And if it comes 
to a question of cost, it is cheaper in the long run to maintain 
and equip schools—negro schools, even—than police depart- 
ments, courts, jails, penitentiaries, and reformatories; for the 
school, properly conducted, makes the negro a greater asset, 
while the court finds him a liability, and nearly always leaves 
him a greater liability of the community. 


Liberalism* 
James Harpy 
President of the Jeanes Foundation 


I appreciate the invitation to be with you here today. Per- 
mit me to say that Trinity is one of the colleges for which 
people who have at heart the public good have the greatest 
admiration. Perhaps you do not know as well as outsiders 
that Trinity is one of the colleges which is recognized as a real 
force in moulding the public sentiment of the South. Trinity 
stands, among those who look forward rather than backward, 
as an influence that counts very potently in our southern life. 
I may say therefore that I not only appreciate the honor of 
the invitation to be with you on this occasion, but I value the 
opportunity of conferring with you on a theory of government 
and society with which I hope and think you are sympathetic. 

It seems to me a fact for which we should feel profoundly 
grateful that we can meet here in this condition of national 
peace at a time when our brothers over the sea are engaged 
in the most terribly heart-rending conflict that the world has 
ever seen. And the tragedy of the awful condition over there 
is that it need not have been, that it would not have been, if in 
steady march the principles of Liberalism could have been car- 
ried forward. 

On March 30, 1849, a deputation left Frankfort for Berlin. 
This deputation represented a parliament of the German 
people then in session at Frankfort. It went to offer to Freder- 
ick William IV, King of Prussia, the crown of Germany. In 
this parliament sat six hundred representatives of all the vari- 
ous German states, elected by the people, not appointed by the 
rulers of these states. It was the first German national as- 
sembly ever held. Because of this fact Frederick William 
rejected the crown.. He would not accept a position offered by 
representatives of the people. That was a recognition of po- 
litical Liberalism for which he would not stand. The parlia- 
ment had discussed the question whether there should be a 
republic or an empire, and had perhaps wisely for the time 
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decided to uphold the name of empire. But the Huhenzollern 
could not endure the thought of a government proceeding thus 
from representatives of the people. What had the people to 
do with the making of kings and emperors? The old principle 
was too strong. The people must be the subjects of kings, 
not the makers of kings. He declined the crown thus offered. 
Had he accepted it with the implied principle of Liberalism, 
we may doubt if the present conflict would now be waging in 
Europe. Had the representatives of the people been able at 
that time to assert their supremacy, they might have gone on 
in time to make of Germany that which many hope may come 
out of the present war, namely, a republic, composed of self- 
governing states, just as we have in America. Germany is 
adapted to this arrangement, and had it been established, there 
would probably have ensued a series of influences which 
would have forestalled any such awful cataclysm as that which 
now convulses the world. 


This incident of the Frankfort Parliament furnished a 
good example of one phase of the great subject which I wish 
to present to you. Liberalism denotes the policy which tends 
toward democratic as distinguished from monarchical and 
aristocratic forms. It emphasizes the ideas of freedom and 
progress, just as conservatism emphasizes tradition and the 
established order of things as they are. And here let us un- 
derstand at once that Liberalism has come to mean the for- 
ward movement which is cautious and wise as opposed to the 
revolutionary movement. The Frankfort Parliament showed 
its caution in deciding to stand, at that stage of the game, for 
the name of empire rather than republic. The question, as 
I have said, was discussed, and at length the opinion prevailed 
among the members that in seeking recognition for a popular 
assembly they were going as far as would be possible at that 
time, without attempting so radical a step as the demand for 
a republic. Such Liberalism has frequently succeeded, but 
these men failed in spite of their caution, because they had a 
Hohenzollern to deal with, because they had standing armies 
opposed to them, and because the minds of the masses of the 


people had not been sufficiently educated to freedom and lib- 
eral principles. 
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Liberalism is a state of mind with certain well-marked 
characteristics. The liberal-minded man believes in free 
thought and free speech for himself and for others. Liberalism 
denotes freedom and independence of thought. It leads to self- 
dependence and at the same time it is willing to take criticism. 
It respects and defends freedom. It believes that one who 
enslaves another enslaves himself. Liberalism emphasizes hu- 
man equality, and so it stands for self-government and self- 
development. It abhors the protective spirit, which implies that 
certain favored ones have a right or duty to protect the inter- 
ests and look out for the welfare of the masses of the people. 
Liberalism favors the constant improvement of the masses of 
people through self-development and the fair opportunity, 
rather than through the nursing process of a benevolent feud- 
alism. Liberalism is forward-looking and is not too loyal to 
tradition. It dares to question loyalty, to ask, loyal to what? 
It believes that loyalty may be false and harmful. It is not 
bound by traditional tenets in dealing with any of the great 
problems of human existence. To sum the whole matter, per- 
haps we may say that the essential characteristic of Liberalism 
is belief in freedom. 

On the political side we have worked out quite well in our 
democratic republic the theory of free government. Our 
machinery is in line with this idea. The need is for living up 
to the opportunities of our machinery. This can be done only 
by a constant education in the principles of Liberalism and by 
the increasing application of these principles in our social and 
economic life. Men cannot be free while they are in economic 
subjection. One kind of freedom depends on the other kind 
of freedom. 

This suggests the next forward movement and leads us to 
inquire wherein real progress consists. The continuing pur- 
pose of progress is the increase of the number of people who 
can live in a healthy and prosperous condition, who can enjoy 
the blessings of freedom, who can have the opportunity of 
making the most and best of their faculties, their power, their 
lives. Please note that the point is, that real progress con- 
sists in the increase of the number of people who can have 
these opportunities of healthy living and free development. 
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A class in a country may have these opportunities while the 
masses may still be slaves or serfs or dependents of various 
grades. We rightly call such a class a privileged class, such 
as the nobility has formed, as we see in our histories of 
Greece, Rome, England and other countries. Then the privi- 
leges may be extended downward through a sort of upper 
middle class, then through a lower middle class, and so on 
down. Now the continuing purpose of progress is just this 
extension of privilege until it shall reach all, not excepting 
him who has been humblest and lowest. 

This is what Jefferson and the early makers of America 
meant by equality. It is what that earth-shaking French Revo- 
lution meant. Some speak as if Jefferson were a fool, as if 
he meant that all men had the same power of body or mind, or 
the same amount of wealth or culture. What Jefferson meant 
was that in the idea of common humanity all men are equal, 
and that this equality transcends all distinctions. In one sense 
all men of course can never be equal. In another sense it is 
an eternal fact, not a theory, that all men are born equal. This 
is and must be the basic idea of Liberalism. The essential 
difference between the aristocratic and conservative mind on 
the one hand, and the democratic and liberal mind on the 
other, lies in this thought of equality and inequality. The 
aristocratic mind loves to emphasize distinctions and inequal- 
ities. ‘The democratic mind tends to minimize the force of 
distinctions and to emphasize equality. The democratic spirit 
says that the tremendous fact is our common humanity in 
which without respect of persons we stand on the basis of 
equality in the sight of God. So it comes about that the dem- 
ocratic spirit seeks to demolish the distinctions of privilege 
and to give to all the opportunity of education and culture, 
of wealth and the decent ways of living. And so, through the 
working of this spirit, history shows this tendency which is 
the continued purpose of progress, namely, the increase in the 
number of human beings who have equal opportunities of 
education and culture, of wealth and decent ways of living. 

It is absolutely essential to grasp the idea that this is the 
sure mark of real progress. No civilization based on any other 
idea has been able to last, or ever can last, because the idea of 
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special privileges for a class is contrary to the eternal truth of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. To grasp 
and hold fast the idea that the only true ideal of progressive 
civilization is the extension of equal privileges to all men, re- 
gardless of class, is the beginning of the understanding of all 
history and of all our life here in this world. To grasp this 
idea is the beginning of all true education, for only in the 
light of this truth can we appreciate the true relation of man 
to his fellow men and to their common environment. Is the 
thought clear? To state it again in other words, it is this. 
Any civilization that raises however high, in wealth, culture, 
education, and refinement only the few, while regarding and 
treating the many as permanent dependents, is irreligious, un- 
Christian, and false, and is sure to fall. The one sure prog- 
ress is the progression toward equality. 


Let us not be afraid of the word equality. No nobler 
shibboleth has ever been raised than that of liberty, equality 
and fraternity. The fact that these words were once abused 
does not destroy their truth. All noble words have been 
abused. No oriflame could ever bear a more glorious trinity of 
words than these. Would that every youth would go forth 
into the battles of his life with these words shining on his 
shield and graven on his heart. No, these are not words to be 
ashamed of. They mean the desire and effort to see all hu- 
manity rise into true manhood. They mean religion. They 
mean Christianity. They mean the coming of the will of God 
on earth, for which we profess to pray. The trouble is that we 
have prayed the prayer without believing in it. We too often 
deal with religion as if it had nothing to do with brotherhood 
and good will among men. And yet how else can true religion 
be shown in this everyday world? 

How far have we gone on this road toward equal oppor- 
tunity for all men? Much has been done, serfdom and chattel 
slavery have been abolished. Public schools and other public 
institutions have been established. There is a safer liberty in 
free thought and free speech. These items alone record im- 
mense progress. We may also count as great gain the mere 
profession of some things. We profess to want equal taxa- 
tion for rich and poor and to want equally fair treatment for 
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all in courts of justice. We have not yet attained these re- 
sults, but professing to want the results is a gain. 

Yes, much has been accomplished, but when we look at con- 
ditions as they still exist the world over we cannot but see how 
much remains to be done. 

A few years ago it happened that within a few months I 
saw conditions in widely separated places, and I could not but 
think how much remains to be done before we can claim to have 
established anywhere a state of society that may rightly be 
called civilization. I went through some of the low, narrow 
streets of Naples, where filth and begging prevail. In a few 
weeks I spent some days in the poor quarters of old York in 
England, where I saw the worst sights which my eyes have 
ever beheld. In this city Mr. Rowntree in his book on 
“Poverty” asserts that forty per cent of the inhabitants are 
paupers. Five minutes walk from the glorious Minster will 
bring you into conditions which baffle description. Then I 
went to New York, and in the lower East Side I saw men, 
women and children sweltering in heat and poverty, crowded 
into immoral dens ten stories high, crowded as nowhere else 
in the world. Then I went to a county in the far South where 
negroes outnumber whites eight to one, and saw their still de- 
graded conditions, with families huddled into one-room cabins. 
All these sights I saw within a few months, and what contrasts 
had I seen: hotels and palaces painful in their luxury. One 
bitter winter night in New York some years ago I stopped on 
the corner of Broadway and Eleventh Street to watch the 
bread line, which extended three squares—a line of men poorly 
clothed waiting for a piece of a loaf of bread. Across the 
street through the windows of a brilliant restaurant were seen 
tables of richly garbed men and women partaking of suppers 
at two, four, five dollars a plate. I wonder if any of you hap- 
pened to read in a recent number of the Jndependent an inter- 
view with a New York street car man. If not, let me advise 
you to read this plain tale coming from first-hand sources. 
You will see that the life which this man leads is not the life 
which any human being should lead, and yet he was a sober 
man and had work. 


When we see or hear such stories we find that Liberalism 
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still has a long road ahead before it shall reach conditions in 
which it can flourish. The charity and philanthropy of con- 
servatism cannot solve the problem. In their modern benevo- 
lence they have tried and are trying, but the evil conditions of 
the poor grow faster than the beneficent doles of the rich. If 
things are to remain as they are, the Biltmore Hotel with its 
luxury and flunkeyism at one end and the life of the street car 
man at the other, we may well say with Huxley that it would be 


better if some wandering comet would rush upon this earth 
and dash it to pieces. 


There is no help except in the growth of a Liberalism which 
will not endure the present inequalities. There may be no 
panacea, but public sentiment educated and determined will 
find a way. The first step is to banish despair, and to cease 
saying that things must be as they are. The next step is to 
welcome all efforts that tend toward a change in things as 
they are, and try to substitute better things, and to spread edu- 
cation and true religion among all people. 

The road to better things will be a hard one, as it has been 
all the way. The advance has the opposition of ignorance and 
inertia and also of strongly intrenched forces. We might ex- 
pect that the supposedly good forces of the world would be 
set in the direction of Liberalism with its ideas of justice and 
equality. We might expect that our institutions of religion 
and learning would direct their influences in this direction. But 
alas, this is not so. Even the Church as an institution, through 
her hierarchies and in absolute contrast with Christianity, has 
generally put herself in the other direction and has stood in 
the main on the side of class and special privilege. Scotland 
has furnished perhaps the only example of Church organization 
working for political Liberalism. Furthermore, in dealing with 
economic and social problems the Churches have stood too 
much for mere charity, with its spirit of protection, rather 
than for justice. In the schools most of our textbooks of his- 
tory have been written from the point of view opposed to 
popular rights, except perhaps in regard to some remote con- 
stitutional question. What opinion do our textbooks of history 
give, for example, of such men as John Ball and Jack Cade? 
Has not the general atmosphere surrounding these names been 
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that of contempt? And yet these men stood for the principle 
of equal rights. Contrast the generally accepted idea of Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion, surrounded by romance. And yet this 
man was the embodiment of all that ought to be despicable. 
There is a glamour of glory around the name of Philip II of 
Spain, and yet this man permitted no one to address him ex- 
cept on bended knee. Monarchs like these are honored in 
histories which speak of champions of the people like John 
Ball only with a sort of pitying contempt. Yes, in spite of 
the great principle of progress the influence of church and 
school have been, I think we may say mainly, on the other 
side, that is, in favor of special privileges, whether the special 
privilege has been that of king or class. These influences 
have been on the side of thrones and courts and ceremonies, 
rather than on the side of the common people. They have 
been on the side of dividends, rather than on the side of 
wages. 

Throughout history, in dealing with the great principle of 
progress, which implies extension of rights and opportunities, 
we find the two great forces working in antagonism, one, the 
force of Conservatism, the other the force of Liberalism, and 
the adherents of each of these have been divided into two 
sections. There is an ultra conservatism, which is sometimes 
characterized as Bourbonism, after the name of the famous 
family which was said never to forget or to learn anything. 
This ultra type long prevailed, but it is now out of date and 
generally discredited. The simple conservatism of modern 
times is far more subtle. It is generally benevolent. It talks of 
the improvement of the masses and in fact “uplift” is a favor- 
ite word. It wishes to uplift the masses, but only as masses. 
It is well-meaning and benevolent, but it is a benevolent 
feudalism. Its ideal, whether consciously or unconsciously, is 
still that of class above mass. It makes much of associations 
for improvement. But the trouble is that it has what Buckle 
so well called “the protective spirit,” that is, it divides man 
into class and mass, and believes that the class is appointed to 
protect and foster the masses, and to be forever the inevitable 
superiors. It may welcome the rise of an individual out of the 
mass, but it never expects the masses to rise to a condition of 
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worthy self-government and self-development. It cannot get 
away from the notion of the protective spirit, which is the 
dividing line which I have tried to show between conservative 
thought and liberal thought. Liberalism aims to abolish this 
protective spirit which is the strength of the class idea. 

The side of Liberalism also, like that of Conservatism, has 
been divided into two sections, the one more ultra, the other 
more cautious. The one seeks to advance by sure steps though 
they may be slow, the other advocates more revolutionary and 
sudden measures. There is every excuse for radicalism except 
the one fact that it does not succeed; for the long jump invar- 
iably leads to a reaction. It is the steady advance which true 
Liberalism seeks to make. 

It is this wise Liberalism which we may urge our young 
men of today to accept. With them lies the future. Each of 
them is born with a trend toward Conservatism or toward 
Liberalism. It is as Gilbert says in “Iolanthe”’— 

Every little boy or gal 
That’s born into the world alive 


Is either a little liberal 
Or else a little conservative. 


What we may at least ask is this, that every young man shall 
stand on his feet, think for himself, and not be a mere echo 
of the past or of such surroundings as simply reécho past 
traditions. If he will thus think for himself, with whatever of 
conservatism he may have been born, or with whatever of 
conservatism he may be surrounded, his thoughts will surely 
turn to the possibility of a better world, in which the lives of 
all the people will be made easier, in which a common liberty 
and equal rights will be guaranteed, in which by education 
and just laws every man will have the utmost chance. 


Arthur Dobbs of Castle Dobbs and Carolina 


A. J. Morrison 


Governor Dobbs must be accounted a fortunate man. He 
had sincerely at heart the extension of the British Empire 
in the West, and the confirmation of the Crown’s prerogative 
there. He lived to see the British colonies in North America 
assuredly British, having done his utmost to make them so, 
and dying in 1765, he was not a witness of the new modelling 
of the Revolution. Even Colonel Saunders, first editor of 
the Colonial Records, has done Governor Dobbs injustice. A 
few remarks in rehabilitation may be acceptable. 

His Excellency Arthur Dobbs, Esquire, Captain-General, 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and*over the Province 
of North Carolina, was born in the glorious year 1689, at Castle 
Dobbs, County Antrim. At the age of twenty-two he suc- 
ceeded to his father’s estate, was high sheriff of Antrim in 
1720, and in 1727 was returned for Carrickfergus in the Irish 
Parliament. In 1730 he was introduced to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, who gave him the appointment of Engineer-in-Chief and 
Surveyor-General of Ireland. His sponsor, Dr. Boulter, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, described him to Walpole as “one of the 
members of our House of Commons who on all occasions en- 
deavours to promote his majesty’s service; he has for some 
time applied his thoughts to the trade of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and to the making of our colonies in America of more 
use than they have hitherto been.” From his youth Arthur 
Dobbs must have had a just eye for facts—in his “Essay on 
the Trade and Imports of Ireland,” 1729, he urged an im- 
proved system of land tenure, a measure he also pressed on the 
Irish House of Commons, being of the opinion that Ireland 
was suffering “from the Commonalty’s having no fixed prop- 
erty in their land.” 

Dobbs was of Ulster, which has been inherently of a west- 
ward look. For nearly twenty years after 1730 he was very 
active in promoting the search for a north-west passage to 
India and China. About 1731, having made abstracts of all 
the voyages for a northwest passage he could come upon, he 
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submitted the materials to Colonel Martin Bladen of the Board 
of Trade, in the hope that the South Sea Company might take 
up the enterprise. Two expeditions were sent out in conse- 
quence, which led to much controversy, as late as 1748, 
and Dobbs’s interesting book of 1744, “An Account of the 
Countries Adjoining Hudson’s Bay.” So Arthur Dobbs may 
be said to have settled the business, cleared up the Northern 
Mystery, if to his own chagrin. However, he had come into 
relations with the Board of Trade, and in 1754 the Earl of 
Halifax (we guess) picked him as the man to set in and over 
the Province of North Carolina, at a very critical juncture. 

Governor Dobbs, coming by way of Virginia, reached 
Newbern in his government Oct. 31st, 1754, and was immedi- 
ately sworn in. He was welcome. Affairs in the colony had 
grown confused, and it was plain the governor was a man of 
definite opinions. For some ten years he had been financially 
interested in North Carolina, his thoughts had been towards 
the west for a long time; he came with conciliatory instruc- 
tions, and although old, his mind was vigorous and quick. 
Governor Dobbs in 1745, along with John Selwyn, father of 
George Augustus Selwyn, had purchased a large body of land 
from the McCulloh estate of more than a million acres, the 
Dobbs-Selwyn tract of four hundred thousand acres lying 
mainly in what are now Mecklenburg and Cabarrus counties. 
Governor Johnston, whom Dobbs succeeded, had served under 
a careless Board of Trade, but he cannot have been a man of 
energy himself. His management of the Northern and South- 
ern disputes over representation, and his financial policies seem 
to have been futile. In 1748 Dobbs had concurred in a general 
indictment of Governor Johnston. A few years later, in spite 
of his native force of character, he was to learn that the office 
of Captain-General, etc., of North Carolina was enough to 
tax any man severely. 

It may be said at once that Governor Dobbs had his fol- 
lies. He was irascible, something of a splutterer, no doubt 
easily played off for awhile by cool-headed people; when 
about seventy-three years old he married a young girl in her 
middle teens. The Board of Trade was not looking for a man 
free of follies to be governor of North Carolina in the inter- 
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esting year 1754. What the Earl of Halifax (that is to say the 
Board of Trade), wanted was a straightforward man, suffi- 
ciently conversant with affairs, a pronounced Protestant, and 
a supporter of the British constitution without compromise. 
A European war was nearly on, and the Board of Trade must 
look sharply after the colonies in America. Hence Governor 
Dobbs, whose first message to the representatives of the col- 
ony of North Carolina contained such expressions as these: 
“The Gallic branch of the House of Bourbon distinguished of 
late for their worse than Punic faith have for at least a cen- 
tury never ended one war but with a view to extend their 
Power and Dominions in time of Peace by force or Intrigues 
and to prepare for another war and think it no Crime to in- 
vade or incroach upon their Neighbors who obstruct their 
schemes in Profound Peace thinking themselves not bound by 
the most solemn treaties, if they prevent their aggrandizing 
their Empire. . . . The French mad at their disappoint- 
ment, finding that Britain can’t be conquered or reduced but 
by ruining its commerce and with it our Naval Power have 
changed their system, and have laid a plan to ruin the British 
Commerce by Confining, Invading and Conquering all our 
American Colonies . . . ; and then they would divide 
America with the Spaniards, and the whole would Center in 
the House of Bourbon: for then by the assistance of France 
Portugal must fall an easy prey to the Power of Spain and the 
French would stipulate to have the Brazils, Africa and India 
yielded to them as the elder branch of the House of Bourbon 
and then the Power and wealth of Britain being reduced all 
the Powers of Europe tho United could not withstand the 
united power and wealth of the House of Bourbon it being 
Demonstrated that those who have the wealth, power and 
Commerce of America, Africa and the Indies must be Masters 
of the Liberties of Europe.” The governor, whose head was 
pretty clear, found marks of punctuation unnecessary. He 
adds, on this subject of world empire: “A scheme grand in its 
extent, romantic in appearance and ever beyond the Power 
of France to execute altho the Crown has an absolute Power 
over all the Private Purses of his subjects when he has a call 
for them; provided the Colonies exert their native force im- 
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mediately and repel them to their Inhospitable Cold Colony of 
Canada and Confine them to the hot sands of Louisiana. 

Let us then behave like generous brave men and true Chris- 
tians. For a little while confine our appetites and luxuries 
and part with a reasonable part of our wealth to preserve the 
Remainder and our happy Constitution in church and state to 
our latest posterity.” 

This message, which shows incidentally how well instructed 
our own eighteenth century was in European history, shows 
also very adequately what sort of man Governor Dobbs was: 
no phrase maker, not academic; speaking out impulsively, 
determined to hold up his end, as we say. In order to maintain 
himself, and the Crown’s interests, it was of first importance 
that the Council, or upper house of Assembly should be as far 
as possible agreeable to Governor Dobbs. His first serious 
clash came on in 1757 over the removal from the Council of 
James Murray and Receiver-General John Rutherford. The 
removal of these Councillors was no doubt justifiable on the 
facts, with reference to the currency, and was sustained at 
London, the Board of Trade in its recommendations to the 
King reviewing the facts, and adding, “but if it be true, as 
Mr. Dobbs alledges in his letter, and his character as such will 
not permit us to doubt his veracity, that these gentlemen have 
formed parties in the Council and Assembly, with a design to 
embarrass and oppose the measures of your Majesty’s govern- 
or,” then certainly the suspensions of Messrs. Rutherford and 
Murray should be confirmed. Primarily, the general war was 
still waging, and a governor chosen for war must be supported. 
America first, may have been the argument; America for 
British-Americans—after that is established, there will be time 
to discuss antecedents and consequences. 


However, the governor getting in his hand at manage- 
ment, was the next year, 1758, sharply checked by the Assem- 
bly, and delivered himself in an extremely dangerous tone of 
petulance: “I am not a little surprised, that in perusing the 
report of the Committee of Claims I find a claim rejected, is- 
sued by my Secretary [Richard Spaight, his nephew, Secre- 
tary for the Crown] by my order, for his Majesty’s service; 
and though a paragraph in one of the articles of the claims 
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was disagreed to by the House, yet, as it was reported from 
the Committee I take it to be an affront against me, and in it 
I have been treated with the greatest indignity. I do not lay it 
to the charge of this Committee, but to the Chairman, who by 
aiming at a false popularity, pretends not only to lead the Com- 
mittee, but to govern the House.” Governor Dobbs, an old man 
already, grew fond of this very paternal manner of speak- 
ing to the Assembly, and it is little short of miraculous how he 
was able to do business with them at all during the remainder 
of his term. That he was, is the chief evidence of his record. 
Because, after thus letting go of himself, his tenure must 
have been brief if he had not been a man of character. The 
test soon came. 

The year 1760 was the critical time in the career of Gov- 
ernor Dobbs as executive in North Carolina; and it is at this 
point that Colonel Saunders has done him injustice. The war 
was now well over, so far as the colonies were much con- 
cerned, and it was the intent and purpose of the government at 
London to keep the colonies now firmly within the empire, 
having thus far assured them a British complexion. There 
was a change in England itself in 1760, and the case might 
indeed be that a colonial governor who had been useful dur- 
ing the previous few momentous years, by imprudences now 
might seem to influential persons at London to be worse than 
useless, embarrassing the Crown. So, when the old difficulty 
of representation, northern counties and southern counties, 
came up again, and the governor wrote to the Lords of Trade, 
under date February 28, 1760, regarding modifications and 
adjustments effected, he was answered by them June 13, 1760, 
rather impatiently—“It seems to us in general that the diffi- 
culties in which you are involved arise principally from a want 
of a due attention on your part to the spirit and letter of your 
instructions, and we are the more surprised that you should 
have erred in this case as you was present when these in- 
structions were framed and fully apprized of the various 
considerations which this matter underwent, and the pains 
that were taken to ascertain and settle with precision the 
claims of the Northern Counties [i. e. Lord Granville’s Coun- 
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ties] and other districts in the province.” ‘This was the state 
of mind of the Board of Trade in June. 

The spring sessions of the General Assembly, 1760, had 
been particularly taken up with a bill for establishing Superior 
Courts, an Aid Bill (or Appropriations Bill), and with the 
business of appointing a colony agent at London. May 22, 
1760, the governor sent a message to the lower house, “Noth- 
ing will induce me to pass the Superior Court Bill but by 
making it temporary until his Majesty’s pleasure be known 
upon it, or by striking out the exceptionable clauses. . . . 
This answer I send you with great regret in being brought 
under so disagreeable a delemma by cunning designing per- 
sons who endeavour to bring this Province into confusion to 
serve their own ends, and shall heartily concyr with you in 
every measure consistent with my duty to promote the peace, 
safety, and happiness of this Province.” May 27 the Superior 
Court Bill was passed in a form acceptable to the governor. 
But on May 23 the House in a Committee of the Whole “to 
consider the distressed state of the Province and also his ex- 
cellency the governor’s message” of May 22, framed resolu- 
tions, constituting a general indictment of the governor under 
twenty captions, charging the governor with nepotism, mis- 
cellaneous incompetency, and worse. Yet when the Assembly 
met in December, after several prorogations, the governor’s 
message was in these words, “I have prorogued the General 
Assembly to this day to give you an opportunity in a new 
session to reconsider the rejected Aid Bill; That if you will 
expunge the former exceptionable foreign clause tacked to the 
Aid Bill you may perfect it, and make it serviceable to his 
Majesty and the public; That I may in conjunction with the 
Council pass the bill, and in case you persist in inserting that 
clause, I may put an end to your further attendance, and that 
your constituents may see that your real intention is not to 
pass an Aid Bill, but to force an agent upon the Governor 
and Council who had been twice before rejected by the Coun- 
cil, after my having publickly declared that I would concur in 
making any other person agent in England.” Governor Dobbs 
gained his point. By April, 1761, the House was willing to 
nominate an agent agreeable to the governor, in view of “the 
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suspicion that might have arose of our obstructing his Ma- 
jesty’s service.” In April, 1761, the Board of Trade, headed 
by Lord Sandys, had censured the governor for making the 
point—“‘in this respect the representatives of the people are and 
ought to be free to chuse whom they think proper to act.” 
Governor Dobbs had his reasons for rejecting the agent first 
named; he brought the lower house around; the grand re- 
monstrance of May, 1760, came to nothing at all. 


Governor Dobbs continuing to be somewhat at odds with 
the lower house, a good deal as a matter of form and habit 
(for instance, as to what constituted a quorum), the Board 
of Trade chided him in the year 1762, calling his letters very 
incorrect, vague, and incoherent, and laying to his account 
many vain repetitions. He remembered this, for in his letter 
to the Board, March 29, 1764, he says, “I shall not at present 
trouble your Lordships with a longer letter, lest you should 
blame me as Lord Sandys did for writing long letters to the 
Board.” ‘The writings of Arthur Dobbs, as preserved in the 
chronicles of North Carolina, need little but marks of punctu- 
ation to render them correct and clear. He was a close obser- 
ver and apparently wrote without any revision. If he is read 
with care, there should be hardly any difficulty about following 
his meaning. His head was full of facts, and his words keep 
close to them. What may be termed his “Notes on North 
Carolina,” topography, products, finances, population, etc., are 
extremely valuable. As for his repetitions in his letters to the 
Board of Trade, the same subjects were continually offering 
themselves for comment. His letters were offhand, and to 
any mere bureau official might seem trivial. Whereas, what 
has been furnished in the communication is a statement of the 
facts as they were, little and big. It is pretty evident that 
Governor Dobbs, if he wrote in long sentences, with and with- 
out pointing like Immanuel Kant, understood very well what 
he was writing about. 


No matter, Governor Dobbs had weathered his Hatteras 
of the year 1760. He was continued in the governance of the 
colony to the end of his life, and it is not to be doubted that 
his endeavors were on the whole for justice. He was preju- 
diced, could not understand the new time, but we must allow 
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him praise for his thought and his work on behalf of the 
British Empire. Early in 1764 the lower house was willing to 
congratulate him heartily on his “safe return from the late 
Congress with the other Southern governors at Augusta. 
Nothing less than your known zeal for the public, in obedi- 
ence to His Majesty’s commands, could induce your Excelly 
in such an advanced time of life and declining state of health 
to undertake so long and hazardous a journey.” This address 
was reported from Committee by the governor’s old enemy, 
Treasurer Starkey, of the Northern Counties, whom Governor 
Dobbs disliked as a republican who wore shoe strings and was 
of much influence with the Assembly not only because he 
drew the purse strings. 

Most situations are impossible. There is no let up in the 
push and shift of men’s affairs. There is no peace. Certainly 
here was an impossible situation during the years of the Dobbs 
administration in North Carolina. Lord Granville, proprietor 
of the Northern Counties, was receiving more in the item of 
quit rents than was the Crown. Granville officials were often 
Colony officials as well. Granville officials sat in the Council. 
North and South in the colony were of divided interests. The 
West was growing more important every day. It would be a 
tedious matter to go into all the grounds of unrest at that 
time. What was a quorum, and who should decide what a 
quorum was? Who should take fees and how much? How 
and where should quit rents be paid, and what should be 
granted as distress? Whose really was the land; what title 
was clear among a people sea-changed and under new skies of 
the West? Bluntly, who was to rule? As for Governor 
Dobbs, notwithstanding the good feeling towards him at the 
end of his time, his parting shot to the Commons House of 
Assembly was, “as a friend I mention to you that you must 
not embroil yourselves with the Crown, which at the end you 
must submit to.” — 

When George II was new to the throne Arthur Dobbs had 
begun to interest himself in a northwest passage to the South 
Sea. In late October, 1759, he wrote to Secretary Pitt—“Up- 
on account of such glorious success I have appointed a day of 
solemn Thanksgiving, and upon this happy event and import- 
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ant crisis [fall of Quebec] have composed a hymn to be sung 
that day through this Province, which I beg leave to send you, 
as being at present conformable to all the prophecies accord- 
ing to my interpretation of them at this happy era 1760. For 
during the whole war I have been a little enthusiastic in my 
expectations; as the object of my wishes for near these 30 
years in regard to the British dominion over North America 
is now so near its accomplishment.” And in his last letter to 
England, to Lord Halifax, 26th February, 1765, he remarks, 
‘We shall now extend our trade through this Northern Con- 
tinent and hope soon to discover and have an open trade to 
the Western American Ocean.’ 

In May, 1764, Governor Dobbs had been granted leave of 
absence to return to England. Colonel Tryon came out in 
October as Deputy Governor, and had been affected as by a 
thunderbolt, he said, when he observed that the governor was 
making no haste to go home. The old governor was very 
much alive to the end. April 2nd, 1765, Colonel Tryon wrote 
to Lord Halifax—“Last Thursday Gov". Dobbs retired from 
the strife and cares of this world. Two days before his death 
he was busily employed in packing up his books for his pas- 
sage to England. His physician had no other means to pre- 
vent his fatiguing himself than by telling him he had better 
prepare himself for a much longer voyage.” 


Federal and State Regulation of Child Labor 


Harry TucKER 
Adjunct Professor of Railroad Engineering in North Carolina A. and M. College 


The passage by Congress of the Child Labor Law in Au- 
gust of last year marks an important step towards the abolition 
of child labor in the United States. Representatives of the 
National Child Labor Committee, as well as many philan- 
thropists and sociologists, have been endeavoring for many 
years to have Congress pass such a law. Senator Beveridge, 
as long as he remained in the Senate, was the unsuccessful 
patron of a bill designed to prevent the working of children 
of tender age in factories. In January of last year what is 
now known as the Keating-Owen Bill passed the House. In 
its essential features it limits the age at which children may 
work in factories to fourteen, in mines and quarries to six- 
teen, fixes a day’s work as eight hours, and prohibits night 
work by children under sixteen. The products of factories 
not complying with these provisions are prohibited from inter- 
state commerce. However, when this bill as passed by the 
House came before the Senate, it met with strong opposition, 
principally from southern senators. It was only when Presi- 
dent Wilson made the bill a party issue that it was even 
brought up for consideration. As its advocates hoped, it passed 
the Senate by a large majority. The bill, as passed by the 
Senate, differs from the original bill in being more stringent. 
Where the products of child labor are prohibited from inter- 
state commerce in the bill as passed by the House, the products 
of a factory in which children under the legal age are employed 
are prohibited from interstate commerce by the Senate meas- 
ure. The new law will take effect one year from its passage. 

A large number of the representatives who opposed the 
Keating-Owen Bill were from the South. They based their 
objections to the bill on two grounds: that in reality it was a 
blow aimed at southern factories by representatives from cer- 
tain manufacturing states—such as the New England states; 
and, more seriously, that the bill was contrary to the well- 
understood principles of states’ rights. The first objection, 
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while perhaps not altogether without foundation, is of minor 
importance ; the second is a valid and a serious one. It simply 
means that Congress, which has no express power to regulate 
child labor within a state, will under the interstate commerce 
clause of the constitution indirectly regulate child labor. As 
Senator Simmons so aptly summed up his objections to the 
bill: “Congress aims to do indirectly what it has no power to 
do directly.” We, who live in the South, regardless of our 
views upon child labor, look upon any encroachments upon 
states’ rights by the National Government as dangerous. In 
this light, therefore, the stand these southern members of 
Congress took on the Keating-Owen Bill seems consistent. 
The large measure of criticism that they received was doubt- 
less due to the very lax child labor laws prevailing in the 
southern states. And of these laws that of North Carolina is 
probably the most inadequate. 

Due to the wide discussion of the child labor question in 
the past year and to the passage of the National Child Labor 
Law, North Carolinians should be interested in several phases 
of this question of local importance. Briefly, the points of 
interest may be outlined as follows: the efforts to enact suit- 
able child labor laws in North Carolina, and the result—the 
present Child Labor Law; how it differs from the National 
Child Labor Law as passed by Congress; the effect of this law 
in North Carolina. 

The growth of the factory in the South, compared with its 
growth in certain northern states—notably Massachusetts—is 
relatively recent. Hence, it is not strange that regulation of 
child labor in southern factories does not seem—and is really 
not—as stringent as similar laws in those states where fac- 
tories have existed for generations. As late as 1897 there 
was very little opposition in North Carolina to children of any 
age working in mines and factories ; in fact, the first record of 
any legislation in North Carolina in regard to the labor of 
children is in a law passed by the General Assembly of 1897. 
This law prohibited the employment of children under twelve 
years of age at work in mines. The evils of allowing children of 
tender ages to work indiscriminately in factories were manifest 
not long after the factory became an industrial institution in 
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North Carolina. In 1907 the first Child Labor Law of any 
importance was passed by the North Carolina legislature. It 
placed the age limit for work in factories at twelve, pro- 
hibited night work of children under fourteen, and it al- 
lowed a maximum number of working hours per week of 
sixty-six. At every session of the General Assembly since, 
efforts have been made to make this law more stringent. In 
1911 Governor Kitchin sent a message to the legislature urging 
the passage of a law providing for rigid inspection of the 
factories within the state and for a sufficient force of factory 
inspectors. His recommendations, however, were not adopted. 

The legislature of 1915 was asked to enact the Weaver Bill, 
which in its essential features resembles the Uniform Child La- 
bor Law. The bill failed to pass the two branches of the legisla- 
ture, but its introduction served to bring before the lawmakers 
the inadequacy of the then Child Labor Law and resulted in 
amendments raising the age limit for night work to sixteen, 
and reducing the number of working hours per week to sixty. 
In addition children between the ages of twelve and thirteen 
are allowed to work in factories only in an apprentice capacity, 
and not then unless they have attended school at least four 
months during the previous twelve. 

As a summary of the present Child Labor Law in North 
Carolina, we have the following: The age limit is thirteen, 
but if a child between twelve and thirteen has attended school 
four months during the previous twelve he is permitted to 
work in a factory as an apprentice. This in reality makes the 
age limit as low as twelve; for, according to the United States 
Department of Labor, the school clause is disregarded by par- 
ents and factory superintendents alike. Children under sixteen 
are prohibited from working at night. A day’s work is fixed 
at ten hours. As to the methods of enforcing the law, there 
are practically none. Enforcement is left largely to the 
superintendents of schools or to any interested person who 
reports a violation of the law to the solicitor of the district in 
which the factory is located. There is no factory inspection. 
To understand more clearly this brief summary and what it 
means, let the Child Labor Law of North Carolina be com- 
pared with similar laws in other states. North Carolina is one 
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of the five states in the Union that has an age limit under 
fourteen. It is one of the few states that allows sixty hours 
labor per week by children in factories. In nearly all other 
states young children are allowed to work in factories only out- 
side of school hours. It is one of the states that has no system 
of factory inspection. In fact, as far as child labor laws are 
concerned, North Carolina has the least stringent laws of any 
of the states. What this means becomes apparent when we 
realize that such lax laws but serve to focus unfair criticism 
upon North Carolina from those who do not understand local 
conditions. Even if its present law were properly enforced 
and satisfactory to all concerned, because of the fact that the 
law is markedly less stringent than those in other states, North 
Carolina would still come in for a large share of criticism. 

The present law is not adequate for three chief reasons. 
First, it leaves the question of the age of the child to the 
parents, making the law of no effect where a parent certifies 
falsely as to a child’s age. Second, the age limit is entirely 
too low. Third, there is no easy and efficient method of en- 
forcing even the law as it is. The present law permits the 
employment of children between the ages of twelve and thir- 
teen in factories, provided that they have attended school four 
months out of the previous twelve. But compulsory education 
in the state is optional with each school district, and, where 
the district in which the factory is located has not adopted 
compulsory education, the practical effect of the law is to 
permit children of twelve to work regularly in factories. In 
those districts that have adopted compulsory education, it is 
largely left to the local school superintendents to enforce the 
school clause in the present Child Labor Law. That they do 
not do so is a well-known fact. 

The Keating-Owen Bill forbids interstate commerce in the 
products of factories where children under fourteen are per- 
mitted to work or where children under sixteen work for more 
than eight hours per day. Those factory owners who wish to 
sell their products outside the state must meet the require- 
ments of this law regardless of the state laws. And for vio- 
lating this law such mill owners may be reported directly to 
the United States Department of Labor. But products that 
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are to be sold within the state may still, under the North Caro- 
lina Law, be made in factories where children under fourteen 
are permitted to work. It will thus be seen that while the 
National Government has outlawed child labor by the passage 
of the National Child Labor Law, it cannot, due to constitu- 
tional restrictions, prohibit child labor completely. Owing to 
this fact the advocates of stringent child labor laws in North 
Carolina need to be especially vigilant at the coming session of 
the General Assembly. Not only is more adequate protection 
due the children, but the reputation of North Carolina demands 
that she should have a child labor law and a system of enforce- 
ment that are thoroughly sufficient and efficient. The people 
should demand a law similar to the Weaver Bill and should 
not be satisfied with less. 


The Keating-Owen Bill is a long step forward in protecting 
the working child. However, after all it is only a step. It 
will directly affect only about 150,000 children. There will be 
1,850,000 other working children who will still have to look to 
the various state laws for protection. The hawkers of news, 
the truck-garden conscripts, the cotton pickers, the berry pick- 
ers, the cash girls, the host of children engaged in occupations 
that have only a local significance, do not come under the pro- 
visions of the National Child Labor Law. These are still the 
wards of each state and need protection as well as the more 
fortunate factory workers. And that is why the advocates of 
a modern child labor law in North Carolina still have work to 
do in bringing about laws for the protection of the working 
children throughout the state. 

There is only one effective way of preventing child labor 
and that is education—the stamping out of illiteracy. This 
can be brought about only by a law that will compel the at- 
tendance of every child in the state at school for the entire 
school period. North Carolina has made wonderful progress 
in recent years in building up an efficient school system. If 
parents are compelled in addition to send their children to the 
schools provided for them, child labor and many of its attend- 
ant evils will soon become a thing of the past in the state. It 
seems impossible that there can be an effective child labor law 
without compulsory education: the two go hand in hand. 


Stonewall Jackson: The Christian Warrior 


DANIEL BEDINGER Lucas 
Author of ‘The Land Where We Were Dreaming” 


[The QuarTerLy is fortunate in obtaining for publication 
a lecture on Stonewall Jackson by the late Judge Daniel Bed- 
inger Lucas, of Charles Town, West Virginia. Judge Lucas, 
who died in 1909, was a southern jurist, poet, and orator of 
brilliant gifts. He was born in 1836 of distinguished ancestry 
and was educated at the University of Virginia. Later he was 
trained for the law and entered upon the practice of his pro- 
fession just before the outbreak of the Civil War. Though 
he responded promptly to the call of his State, bodily weakness 
interfered with his military career. Just before the close of 
the war, he made a brave but unsuccessful effort to save an old 
college friend from execution as a spy by running the blockade 
and making his way to New York, where his friend was a 
prisoner at Governor’s Island. Unable to return to his native 
State, Mr. Lucas went to Canada for the remaining months 
of the war. There he wrote his best known poem, “The Land 
Where We Were Dreaming,” which attracted much attention 
at the time. After the war he returned to his home and found 
himself in the new State of West Virginia. When, after a few 
years, his legal disabilities were removed, he resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession and finally became president of the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals of his State. He also held other im- 
portant public positions, including a United States Senatorship 
by appointment. He published several collections of his poems 
and was much in demand as the writer of poems for special 
occasions. His beautiful and finished eulogy of Jackson was 
written about 1869 and partially printed in the Southern Me- 
tropolis, a literary review published at Baltimore. Through 
the kindness of Miss Virginia Lucas, the daughter of Judge 
Lucas, the QuaRTERLY is enabled to publish this lecture, or 
oration, complete in two parts. The second part will be pub- 
lished in a later number under the title, “On the Death of 
Stonewall Jackson.” The poems of Judge Lucas have recently 
been edited by Professor Charles W. Kent, of the University 
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of Virginia, and Miss Virginia Lucas, and published under the 
title, “The Land Where We Were Dreaming,” by Richard G. 
Badger, Boston.—TueE Eprrors. ] 


What are the qualifications of a great general? Cicero, 
I remember, in his oration on the Manilian law, enumerates 
among the four cardinal requisites of a commander-in-chief, 
Felicity, or Luck. There are some great men, says he, to 
whose amplitude and glory and great achievements—“quodam 
divinitas fortuna adjuncta”—a certain good fortune is added 
by the grace of God. Let the vulgar deride this! The philo- 
sophical historian will be driven to its acknowledgment, while 
in his denial the Christian would find himself confronted by 
the voice of the Apostle; for St. Paul somewhere commends 
his followers to good luck, and they were all in a certain sense 
warriors. Charles XII sent word to his soldiers : “Defend the 
place to your last drop of blood; I commend you to your good 
fortune!” 

In vain, therefore, does the stoical satirist resolve it into 
wisdom, or Jeremy Bentham endeavor to decry its influence 
as a popular fallacy ; supported by authority, both ancient and 
modern, sacred and secular, I maintain that in war luck is an 
entity—a reality, at times rising above skill, and at others 
counterbalancing the effects of imprudence. After Moscow, 
Napoleon’s luck deserted him, and he cried—“O! mon étoile 
pali!’—my star is waning. At Waterloo, Ney blundered, the 
reserve cavalry was engaged against orders, Grouchy did not 
come up, while Bliicher did. In fine, all the complicity of ac- 
cident and event was against him; and his star, gliding into 
penumbra at Moscow, entered the umbra at Leipsig, and sank 
into total eclipse at Waterloo. 

Some of our own generals were skillful but unlucky. I 
need not name them. One of them having been ordered to the 
command of Wilmington, the Richmond Examiner said simply 
—“Goodbye, Wilmington!”—three weeks afterwards Fort 
Fisher fell, and Terry entered the city over the dead body 
of the gallant Whiting. 

But with Jackson, Fortune followed skill, and whether he 
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bent the maxims of war to his own genius or pursued them 
with scientific rigidity, the sum total was always victory. 

Without aspiring to the highest degree of accuracy, we 
may say that Luck is the divine favor and the breeze of 
fortune, the divine breath which, blowing where it listeth, 
drives one man’s keel with swift but ever swollen canvas over 
prosperous waves and wrecks another’s upon the rocks of 
hard and unforeseen adversity. Therefore, without detracting 
from his great skill as a commander, one may say that the 
Favor of God marked Jackson a general. 

Felicitous through life, he was, if possible, still more so in 
the period of his death. In the full blaze of his military glory ; 
still young in years, but old in fame; tracing a career short in 
the calendar, but long in events; Virginia, his mother, still un- 
conquered; the cause for which he fought yet triumphant; 
we may say of him, as Sir Thomas Moore of Grattan—“he 
shot into the heaven like Alcestes’ arrow, leaving but a streak 
of light behind him!” 

But, if Cicero discovered in Luck one of the requisites of 
a commander, Napoleon, better authority, perhaps, declared 
that “the first qualification in a general-in-chief is a level 
head”; and this capital coolness is what he elsewhere styled, 
“two-o’clock-in-the-morning courage.” 

The courage of a commander-in-chief is a very different 
attribute from that secondary quality in the private soldier 
called bravery ; it is a moral quality of a higher order embrac- 
ing the latter truly, but going far beyond it; it is virtws, man- 
hood, stout-heartedness. Now never was there a more stout- 
hearted commander, or a cooler-headed than Jackson. The 
anecdotes illustrative of this quality are numerous, carefully 
preserved, and too stereotyped to repeat. Their authenticity 
is a question not of the highest moment; for the anecdotes of 
a man are a part of his fruit by which he is known. One does 
not ascribe to Louis XIV the sayings of Richelieu, nor to 
Charles XII those of De Gortz, nor to Themistocles those of 
Cleon. 

Like the great Gustavus Adolphus, whom Jackson more 
nearly resembles than any warrior of modern times, his great- 
est fault as a general was an undue exposure of his own per- 
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son; as the great Swede was often seen, stripped to his shirt, 
encouraging the private soldiers by digging with them when 
the iron hail was pouring over the trenches, so perhaps no 
general was ever so often with his skirmish line as Jackson. 

With Jackson the whirl of events produced, by friction as 
it were, a glow, a fervor animi, which expanded and strength- 
ened all his faculties. When the alarm sounded, it was only 
then that his soul sprang up to the heights whence it domi- 
nated; the genius of battle seemed to rise up in him; the 
gaudio certaminis—the glory flashes of the strife beamed 
from his eyes, and “lit up his face like a great conflagration” 
(Cooke) ; his commands flew, quick, sharp, stern, irresistible ; 
his very form dilated and heightened; often have I heard his 
soldiers describe him as he seemed to loom up under this 
heroic possession of the battlefield—this metamorphosis and 
metempsychosis of the fight. The smoke of battle, which for 
some obscures and for others colors the medium of vision, for 
him clarified the atmosphere, and his mind received juster 
impressions than under ordinary circumstances. No news 
ever startled, no success over-elated, no disappointment—(he 
seldom knew defeat)—depressed him. No man understood 
better than he the value of a stroke of audacity at the critical 
moment in wresting victory from the jaws of defeat and dis- 
aster; nor was anyone more universally successful in striking 
the exact point where fortune favors hardihood,—whether it 
became necessary to resume the offensive against great odds 
as at Manassas, or to appeal to the prestige of his own name 
as at Slaughter’s Mountain. Such an appeal often becomes 
necessary to the Hero. “We have retired far enough for 
today,” said Napoleon as he flew along the lines—“You know 
I always keep upon the field of battle!’ and by this appeal at 
the critical juncture he retrieved the fortunes of Marengo. 
We all remember with what majesty Caesar pronounced his 
immortal “Quid times?” “What fearest thou, it is Caesar 
whom thou bearest and his fortunes!” And how Marius 
paralyzed the arm of the Cimbrian sent to assassinate him in 
the dungeon of Minturna by his “Who art thou, who art not 
afraid to raise thy hand against Caius Marius?” 

So at Slaughter’s Mountain, when the tide of battle was 
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flowing against him, when Fate was calling loudly for a hero 
or a disaster, Jackson threw himself at the head of his reserves 
and, drawing his sword, advanced to the charge crying: 
“Rally, brave men! Your general will lead you! Jackson 
will lead you!” And Jackson did lead them whither at that 
juncture no other perhaps could have led—to victory. 

Caesar saved the day once by arresting his colorbearer who 
was fleeing from the enemy: “You are mistaken, my man,” 
said he, turning him around, “the enemy are in the opposite 
direction!” Much like this was the incident authentically re- 
lated of Jackson who seized the drummer boy at Kernstown, 
when his line had given away, and holding him firmly by the 
collar in face of the advancing enemy, said in his curt, sharp 
tones: “Beat the rally!” The boy obeyed. “How long did 
Jackson hold him?” I asked a lieutenant, who, though a brave 
officer, was at this juncture joining in the retreat. “Until I 
got out of sight!” replied the lieutenant. 

This virtus—this characteristic stout-heartedness of Jack- 
son—is strikingly depicted in the account of his last wound 
by his late chief surgeon, Dr. McGuire. It requires no sur- 
geon to tell us of the effects of fever and a loss of blood. 
Voltaire says that the majority of men, even the most courag- 
eous, lose in the fever of a suppurating wound that instinct 
of valor, which like other virtues requires a clear head. Even 
Charles XII, with his iron body and hardy and unshakable 
soul, after the wound of Pultava was no longer himself. I 
think no man ever illustrated more strikingly the power of the 
human will in the hour of extremity than did our hero in his 
last wound. “His calmness,” says McGuire, “amid the dangers 
which surrounded him, and in the supposed presence of death ; 
and his uniform politeness, which did not forsake him, even 
under the most trying circumstances, were remarkable. His 
complete control too, over his mind, enfeebled as it was by loss 
of blood, pain, etc., was wonderful. His suffering at this time 
was intense, his hands were cold, his skin clammy, his face 
pale, and his lips compressed and bloodless; not a groan es- 
caped him—not a sign of suffering, except the slight corruga- 
tion of the brow, the fixed, rigid face, and the thin lips so 
tightly compressed that the impression of the teeth could be 
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seen through them. Except these, he controlled by his will 
all evidence of emotion, and more difficult than this even, he 
controlled that disposition to restlessness which many of us 
have observed upon the field of battle attending great loss of 
blood.” 

Other qualities of the great general, which Jackson pos- 
sessed in a supereminent degree, were both confidence in him- 
self and the power to inspire it in others. And this self-con- 
fidence was founded upon a principle higher still—a confi- 
dence still more sublime—a confidence in God: not a fanat- 
ical illusion—he did not believe himself inspired—but a ra- 
tional confidence arising from a knowledge that God never 
has deserted, and never will desert, the soul that truly loves 
Him. “Trust in Providence,” is a military maxim, sanctioned 
by high authority; by that of Napoleon, Cromwell and Fred- 
erick the Great; but with Jackson it was the teaching of a 
science more vital, and more universal still—the science of 
living itself. And we may say of him, as its result, what 
Cicero said of Pompey, that no other man had the hardihood 
even to ask such things as God poured out at his feet. Demos- 
thenes inscribed upon his banner, “To God and Fortune” . . . 
Jackson inscribed only to God! and Fortune lit upon it with 
pinioned wings; and wingless victory came down upon it, like 
the Nike apteros born for Greece upon the plains of Marathon! 

Caesar was irreligious if not an atheist; Alexander sacri- 
legious and superstitious; Napoleon a fatalist; Cromwell a 
fanatic—Jackson was simply a Christian. Alexander slept 
with Homer beneath his pillow, Napoleon, it is said, with 
Plutarch, but Jackson with the Bible, the word of the living 
God! What wonder that he was lucky, what wonder brave, 
what wonder confident ? 

It was owing to this courageous self-confidence that he had 
so few councils of war; he was not like McClellan “morally 
timid” (Jefferson Davis) ; he was not afraid of responsibility ; 
he dared to trust his own judgment in every emergency. “Tell 
them” (the authorities), he wrote after the battles of Cross 
Keys and Port Republic, “I should have forty thousand men, 
and with them I would invade the North.” With his forty 
thousand foot cavalry it is easy to say where Jackson would 
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have gone; but no man dare undertake to say at what point he 
would have stopped. “Send me more men,” said he in this 
same Valley, “and fewer orders!” Again on his death bed, 
though the soul of modesty, such was his self-confidence that 
he declared that had he not been wounded he would have 
rendered the capture or dispersion of Hooker’s army inevi- 
table. And the confidence which General Jackson felt in his 
own genius he was able to inspire in his troops. Hence vic- 
tories and success; and thence a universal confidence among 
his fellow-citizens, and an equal dread among the enemy. 

He had gone into the struggle without the highest trust 
even of his acquaintances, except of the few who knew him 
best ; and the public and the administration accorded it to him 
with more hesitation than might naturally have been expected. 
His old students, it is said, were the last to believe in his star. 
The truth is, the pale, awkward, diffident professor who sat 
opposite me at table in Lexington for two months, had noth- 
ing Napoleonic in his features or manner. I, at least, could 
discover none of the insignia of immortality about him. As a 
professor, he was to my observation the model of his class, 
laborious, dull, unsympathetic, systematic, exact, and exacting ; 
as a private gentleman he appeared polite, modest, retiring, 
abstemious, and somewhat dyspeptic. Interpreted through 
public rumor, he was brave—very brave, “of an incorrigible 
and living honesty,” somewhat eccentric too, but withal a man 
of very sterling worth. 

This was about the popular estimate when his career com- 
menced. I think from the battle of Manassas his troops had 
in him supreme confidence; but among his classmates of 
West Point it seemed long impossible to get clear of the col- 
lege estimate which had been placed upon him; and of all 
estimates of a man, that of the college is as little as any to be 
relied upon. 

As a boy, no Sylla had pointed him out as the future con- 
queror; no Delphic oracle, no Libyan priestess in mystic out- 
givings had saluted him either as a god or the son of a god; 
in fact, no one but himself knew that there remained in him, 
slumbering for the breath of opportunity, the divine spark of 
almost incredible genius. He felt it and recognized it, and 
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from the first was inspired with self-confidence. This con- 
scious feeling, this presentiment of latent genius, this at times 
incomprehensible and always incommunicable exaltation, is a 
very different thing from fanaticism; the former is a true 
consciousness of the preternatural or extraordinary, and the 
other a fanciful conceit of the supernatural or miraculous. 

Jackson believed in himself from the first; next the army 
took the contagion ; then the people at large; then the adminis- 
tration and his fellow graduates of West Point; finally the 
world. But self-confidence is a principle which, like every 
other in man’s spherical nature, to be genuine must end where 
it begins—with God. Through life there was no difficulty 
in telling whence the origin of Jackson’s; and in death he 
transferred it to its Author. 

General Lee, in communicating the intelligence of Jack- 
son’s death to the troops, seemed to have struck upon the two 
military virtues I have last enumerated as the most prominent 
in Jackson’s character. “We feel,” said he, “that his spirit 
still lives, and will inspire the whole army with his indomitable 
courage, and unshaken confidence in God as our hope and 
strength.” 

But he was not more self-confident than unaffectedly 
modest. It is said that when Lee’s note of condolence, telling 
him that for the good of the country he would have preferred 
being wounded himself, was read to him, he exclaimed: “Bet- 
ter ten Jacksons than one Lee!” ‘Thus did these two great 
compeers vie in modesty and unselfish admiration each of the 
other! Two twin giants to whom Virginia, a second Ilia, 
Queen, Priestess and pregnant by Mars had given birth! 
And who, though they failed to found an empire as did Rom- 
ulus and Remus, will yet like Castor and Pollux take their 
places as bright constellations in the firmament of History; 
but with this difference, that, while the Gemini, sons of Leda, 
illumine the sky but one at a time, our twins, sons of Vir- 
ginia, transfixed, shining together, shall co-sparkle in one 
splendor throughout all coming ages! 

Carlyle says of Shakespeare: “Were I to define his fac- 
ulty, I should say Superiority of Intellect.” It may sound quite 
as little like a discovery when I say to you that were I called 
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on to declare in what Jackson’s forte as a general lay, I should 
say in Hard Fighting. Let us not look about for illustrations ; 
every battle in which he was engaged from Falling Waters to 
Chancellorsville was an illustration. He wished to attack 
Patterson when Johnston offered him battle, deploying around 
the hills of Martinsburg, and the valleys of the Opequon, and 
Tuscarora. He planted his squadrons on the eminence at 
Manassas, where they and he won the eternal soubriquet with 
which Fame baptized him at the font of glory. . . In vain 
did the enemy hurl their twenty-thousand against his twenty- 
six hundred; for four solid hours he withstood them, until 
suddenly his genius saw and seized the critical moment. “Give 
them the bayonet,” he cried, “and when you charge, yell like 
furies!” This charge, this Jacksonian coup d’audace, decided 
the contest. After the battle his warlike soul chafed like 
Achilles in front of his lofty prowed ships at that fatal cau- 
tion, that deplorable inactivity, which amazed all the world to 
conjecture how men able to achieve such a victory should be so 
incapable of securing its fruits. Jackson—who could doubt 
it!—Jackson wanted to “press on”! . . . “Give me ten 
thousand men,” said he to President Davis, “and I will sleep 
this night in Washington !” 

At Kernstown he attacked seven thousand with twenty- 
seven hundred, and court-martialed General Garnet, who 
held the centre, for retreating before four times his own 
force after his ammunition was expended! 


Afterwards, in the next forty days, with an average force 
of fifteen thousand men, he amused himself—(“se joue” as 
the Prince de Joinville expresses it)—by baffling and, in four 
pitched battles, defeating as many successive generals. He 
marched four hundred miles, captured thirty-five hundred 
prisoners and vast military stores and supplies; he kept em- 
ployed against him—in fine “paralyzed,” (de Joinville)—in 
and around the Federal capitol eighty thousand men. At 
Cedar Mountain, he again attacked thirty-two thousand with 
twenty thousand, and was again victorious! At the Second 
Manassas, with less than twenty thousand, he found confront- 
ing him the whole Federal army; he did not wait to be attack- 
ed, but, after reconnoitering, pointed to the enemy in his front, 
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and said simply: “Ewell, advance!” The issue of the contest 
is well known. 

Having crossed the Potomac, General Lee, on the 9th of 
September, 1862, laid down the terms of a military problem to 
result in the capture of Harper’s Ferry; at 9 o’clock on the 
morning of the 15th, General Jackson wrote at its foot quod 
erat demonstrandum; and returning to his commander by a 
night march, with seven thousand men, he made head against 
fifty-six thousand the whole of the 16th, fighting with the 
ammunition he had captured at Harper’s Ferry. 

At Fredericksburg, when, foiled in his advance and having 
strewn the plain between the river and the western hills with 
his own dead, Burnside retired to the town, Jackson wished to 
attack that night; and, notwithstanding what his biographers 
assert on this point, his adjutant general told me that he 
abandoned this idea not of his own motion but being overruled. 
It is said a council of war was held in which the majority de- 
cided against an attack; Jackson spoke last. He said briefly: 
“Sweep them into the river!” Had the attack been made, sub- 
sequent developments render it probable that the enemy had 
been swept into the river and destroyed. 

At Chancellorsville, the moment Hooker crossed, Jackson 
said: “We shall not fall back—we will attack them.” And 
attack them he did! . . . . An accidental bullet from his 
own men saved Hooker’s army. But Jackson’s last thought on 
the scene of action was still to fight, and fight hard! His last 
official note was of three lines’ length, and the second: “I hope 
so soon as practicable to attack!” After the attack com- 
menced, his sole order, as he leaned forward on his horse and 
waved in advance his hand, was couched in the exact two 
words—the armed, mailed, electric words of Napoleon’s great 
war-maxim—‘“Press forward!” “This was his message to 
every general, and his answer to every inquiry,” (Dabney). 
His last military order—the last echo of his great soul from 
the battlefield—was: “General Pender, you must keep your 
men together and hold your ground.” In attack, he was an 
avalanche; in retreat a landslide, on whose brink it was dan- 


gerous to linger; in position a stone wall—a great wall of 
adamant. 
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Bleeding, wounded, in fact dying, when that terribly ener- 
getic will had well nigh lost the power to concentrate its forces, 
the one great idea of his military policy was still uppermost, 
and he expressed but one thought as to the conduct of the 
battle: “The enemy should be pressed in the morning!” 

When upon the eve of death, his mind in dreams—he was 
never delirious—rose from the bed of sickness and wandered 
back to the battlefield. His last order here, as when supremely 
conscious, was for the fight: “A. P. Hill,” he cried, “prepare 
for action!” . . . Nay, when brought face to face with 
that Impersonated Terror, before whom in the end all must 
yield, Jackson would not do so without a struggle ; entrenching 
himself and calmly waiting the attack, he contested the ground 
step by step, and inch by inch, until he reached the River. 
In vain did wife, friends, doctors, tell him he must die; on the 
night before his death, he still replied: “I do not think so— 
I shall be better in the morning!” And in the morning he was 
better, for he had reached the River ; and reaching it, he work- 
ed out his last manoeuvre in strategy, and achieved his last 
victory in arms; he performed that feat the most dangerous 
and difficult in war, to cross a river with the enemy in front 
pressing you, successfully and without loss. “Let us cross 


over the River,” said he, “and rest under the shade of the 
trees.” 


He inspired not only confidence but love; and this, strange 
to say, not only among his own people but among the enemy. 
At Harper’s Ferry, the eleven thousand Federals, whom he 
there captured, rent the air with cheers when he made his ap- 
pearance among them. The Germans, it is said, defeated by 
him in the Upper Shenandoah Valley, on their retreat thence, 
dispirited and crestfallen, declared: “If the Rebels do not make 
Stonewall president, Sigel’s men will make him!” At his 
death, the tones of a manly and magnanimous grief could be 
heard from the press of the largest and most respectable class 
of northern journals. 

And not the least strange thing was that, in speaking of 
him, both tongue and pen seem to lapse involuntarily into 
poetry. A newspaper correspondent (not generally of the 
poetic cast!) spoke of the “magnificent plainness of Stone- 
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wall.” Now no combination in the language could be more 
expressive, or in this connection more poetical. Think of the 
things which are magnificently plain—the Doric column, a 
bald peak of the Andes, a cloudless October evening, or the 
morning-star painted in plain glory on the naked sky. Cries 
Charles McKay, the English poet: “Once again Crom- 
well is walking the earth and leading his trusting and enrap- 
tured hosts to assured victory!” A northern paper said of 
him: “He delivered battles as a thundercloud delivers bolts !” 
Monodies without number, some without name and many 
without merit, fell from the southern press; while the North 
too, and the English as well, celebrated in verse many of the 
incidents in his career. Never did the old heroic in the breast 
of men respond more universally in tones of epic pathos. The 
great heart of civilized humanity seemed to unite in mourn- 
ing his death, as it had recognized in him with singular ac- 
cord another Great Man—another of the race who meas- 
ure life with the stride of heroes, demigods, and giants. 

When before at any time did the enemy pause to write the 
biography or celebrate the virtues of an opposing general? 
When has history shown herself so impatient to enter upon 
her theme? Or, still more remarkable, when before did a 
foreign hero excite the jealous and phlegmatic English heart 
to the pitch of erecting a monument as a memorial of his fame 
or in honor of his virtues? But in truth well might the English 
have done this, for not in the vaults of Westminster is there 
one Anglo-Saxon memory or one Celtic name more imperish- 
able than this—Jackson ! 

“Ce bruit, Napoleon!” says Victor Hugo—this noise Na- 
poleon! Jackson too is an eternal noise. And out on the 
current of advancing years, further and still further on, mock- 
ing oblivion, no sound shall be more immortal than this noise 
—Jackson. Hearing it, the few struggling for liberty shall not 
shrink from the many ; aggressors, in whatever preponderance 
of numbers, shall pause and look well to their rear; the pious 
shall love God more ardently and trust in him more implicitly ; 
the true, the infinite, the absolute and godlike in all men, at 
this sound, shall be stronger, more exultant, more confident, 
more militant, and more courageous. 


Historical Truth in the Dramas of Corneille 
C. A. Yost 


Instructor in German in Williams College 

In practically all of his chief works Corneille has treated 
historical themes. In his day a drama dealing with contempo- 
rary bourgeois society would not have aroused the sort of 
interest that it arouses nowadays. The reading public pre- 
ferred to hear about the doings of illustrious persons. But 
there is another and deeper reason for our dramatist’s prefer- 
ence for historical matter. With Aristotle, he held that the 
element of probability was essential to every great production 
in the realm of tragedy, and a historical narrative is certain 
to have this element of probability from the very fact that it 
relates what once actually occurred.1 This should not be in- 
terpreted to mean that Corneille has merely given us an exact 
reproduction of his sources. On the contrary, he employed 
invention whenever it served his purpose. Like every drama- 
tist of immortal fame, he would choose an incident—sometimes 
significant, sometimes not—and work it over in such a way 
as to give it permanent human interest. 

His first masterpiece is the Cid (1636). Here he has sought 
to adapt a tale of mediaeval savagery in Spain to the more re- 
fined taste of French society in the seventeenth century. The 
plot centers about a quarrel between the fathers of the two 
lovers, Don Rodrigue and Chiméne. The father of Chiméne, 
having offered an affront to the father of Don Rodrigue, is 
challenged to a duel by Don Rodrigue and is killed. Now the 
Chiméne of history actually marries her father’s slayer. We 
are not told that the heroine of our piece will do the same but 
are only allowed to infer that she will, when her lover has added 
to his laurels by fresh military exploits. Again, the latter 
stands on a considerably higher moral plane than the real 
Don Rodrigue, who even meditated betraying his king.2 In 
fact Corneille has portrayed a blameless character in the hero 
of the Cid, when judged in the light of the age and country in 
which he lived. 


1See Lanson, Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise, p. 432. 
2 See Petit de Julleville, Théatre Choisi de Corneille, p. 6. 
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It was the political aspect of history that appealed most 
strongly to Corneille. This will explain his fondness for in- 
cidents taken from the history of Rome, the nation from 
which the modern world has learned most about the art of 
government. As Lanson says, “Au fond, dans Vhistoire, une 
chose Vintéresse, cest la politique. . . . C'est pourquoi 
aussi il a travaillé de préférence sur l'histoire romaine, la plus 
politique de toutes les histoires.”* It will be worth while, in 
examining the next three pieces, to ascertain to what extent 
the author molded his material so as to reflect the events and 
opinions of his own time. “Méme la tragédie de Corneille,” 
says Lanson again,* “est une peinture saisissante de la vie 
politique de son temps.” 

Horace (1640) deals with the period of the kings. The 
story in the main is based on Livy, and many passages are 
hardly more than extracts from the original. However, there 
is at least one noticeable variation. According to the Latin 
historian, King Tullus dreads to impose the death penalty on 
Horace after the latter’s inhuman deed, the murder of his 
sister. The case is therefore referred to the duuwmvirs. When 
an adverse verdict is returned by them, the matter is brought 
before the people.> Now Corneille has Tullus himself decide 
the fate of the slayer of the Curiatii. The aged sire of Horace 


has little faith in the judgment of the people. He says (Acte 
V., Scéne III.) : 


“C’est aux rois, c'est aux grands, c’est aux esprits bien faits, 
A voir la vertu pleine en ses moindres effets; 

C’est deux seuls qu’on recoit la véritable gloire; 

Eux seuls des vrais héros assurent la mémoire.” 


It is fair to assume that it is Corneille himself speaking in 
these lines. In 1640, the year when the drama of Horace 
appeared, Louis XIII sat on the throne of France. This was 
a period of despotism, when the real power was in the hands 
of Richelieu. But Corneille, the author, was enjoying the 
patronage of the latter; moreover, what we know about him 
shows him to have been by nature loyal to the king and mod- 


® See Lanson, Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise, p. 433. 
4See Lanson, Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise, a 434. 
5 See Livy, History of Rome, Book I., Chap. XXVI. 
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erate in his political views. Then, too, he lived in an age when 
democracy did not yet play an important role. In considera- 
tion of all this, it is safe to assert that Corneille’s choosing to 
have the hero of this piece owe his life to his sovereign rather 
than to the populace was intended to win the approval of the 
prime minister. 

In Cinna (1640) we have again reflected the age in which 
Corneille lived. He has drawn us a portrait of Richelieu in 
the Emperor Augustus who, unlike the crafty Augustus of 
history, is indeed a heroic figure. The real Augustus’ inten- 
tion to abdicate was a mere political move, calculated to en- 
hance his power ;* when the hero of the drama meditates the 
same act, he does it because he believes he will thereby benefit 
the Empire. It is easy to conceive that such a character could 
pardon Cinna and his fellow-conspirators. We have in this 
piece a sermon on the duties of the monarch. Nothing so 
distinguishes him, so endears him to his subjects, as magna- 
nimity. Thus the Empress Livia (Acte IV., Scéne III.): 


la clémence est la plus belle marque 
Qui fasse & univers connoitre un vrai monarque.” 


In the seventeenth century one might not express his opinion 
freely regarding the relative merits of monarchical and demo- 
cratic government. To the tragic poet alone was it permitted 
to touch upon this delicate question.*? It would be hard, it 
seems to me, to find a better statement in elevated style of the 
arguments that could be advanced in favor of the former as 
against the latter type of government—or rather the latter type 
as conceived in its worst form—than is contained in Cinna’s 
speech (Acte II., Scéne I.) : 
“Avec ordre et raison les honneurs il dispense, 
Avec discernement punit et récompense, 
Et dispose de tout en juste possesseur, 
Sans rien précipiter de peur d’un successeur 
Mais quand le peuple est maitre, on n’agit qu’en tumulte: 
La voix de la raison jamais ne se consulte ; 
Les honneurs sont vendus aux plus ambiteux, 
L’autorité livré aux plus séditieux 
Le pire des Etats, c’est Etat populaire.” 


® See Petit de yenncvitie? Théatre Choisi, p. 373. 
* See Petit de Julleville, p. 369. 


Si. e. un bon prince. 
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Here it is the author speaking to us. But his sentiments are 
by no means those of a narrow-minded man, for later we learn 
that different peoples require different forms of government, 
that each should have that form that is best suited to the na- 
tional temperament. 

In Polyeucte (1643) we have depicted the fate of a Chris- 
tian martyr of that name. There are embellishments by the 
author here and there. Sévére is his own creation. Polyeucte 
represents Rome’s policy in dealing with heresy. In the sev- 
enteenth century the same problem confronted France. So it 
is the political phase of history that continually interests 
Corneille, as he enables his countrymen to profit by Roman 
example. In the closing speech of Sévére, is it not the author 
himself again whom we hear lecturing to his great patron on 
how a wise ruler should treat religious sects other than his 
own? Sévére says (Acte V., Scéne VI.): 


“J’approuve cependant que chacun ait ses Dieux, 
Qw’il les serve & sa mode, et sans peur de la peine.” 


Nicomede (1651) is based on a story of brutal court life 
in a minor Asiatic kingdom. It need hardly be said that the 
narrative was stripped of its fiercer features. No parricide 
occurs as in the original, while the hero is a more sympathetic 
character than was his model in real life. The drama describes 
Rome’s practice toward the conquered states of Asia, how she 
was continually intriguing to keep them under subjection. 

Like the preceding pieces, Rodogune (1644-45) depicts an 
historical incident. The corrupt life at an Asiatic court is once 
more the theme. The action really centers about Cléopétre, the 
depraved queen, “who,” as Wright says, “does evil for evil’s 
sake.”® There is the same attempt to smooth down the sav- 
agery of the original account. Among the changes introduced 
by Corneille may be mentioned this, that, whereas the historical 
Cléopatre married her brother-in-law, Antiochus, out of rage 
over the king’s marriage with Rodogune, the Cléopétre of our 
drama takes this step in consequence of a false rumor of the 
king’s death. 


® Wright, A History of French Literature, p. 315. 


The Relief of Soldiers’ Families in North Caro- 
lina During the Civil War* 


OLIN FISHER 
Fellow in Political Economy and Finance in Cornell University 


Contributions for the relief of soldiers’ families in North 
Carolina during the Civil War may be classified under three 
general heads: those granted by the State, those provided by 
the counties as a supplement to the State appropriation, and the 
gifts of individuals and voluntary organizations for this pur- 
pose. The above classification perhaps gives the sources in the 
order of their importance and certainly in the order of their 
interest to the student of pension legislation. 

Even during the progress of the war, the people of North 
Carolina were not so exclusively engaged in pushing the fight 
as to be altogether unmindful of the needs of those dependent 
for a support upon the men in the field. The first legislation 
on the topic was enacted by the Convention in 1862,! the law 
being ratified on February 22. This unpretentious ordinance 
did not affect a sufficient number of people, or appropriate 
enough money, to be considered a very great step in the di- 
rection of providing for soldiers’ relief. Its chief interest con- 
sists in the fact that it was the first legislation of the kind that 
found a place on the statute books. By its provisions any 
arrearages of pay or any bounty due a soldier at the time of his 
death were to be paid to his widow, if living, otherwise to his 
children ; and should there be neither widow nor children, then 
to the next of kin. Should any one, in an effort to obtain such 
bonus, set up a false claim, said person was liable to punish- 
ment for perjury. 

By act of December 9, 1862,” this ordinance was so amended 
as to provide for payment in the following order: to the wife 
if living, otherwise to children, and so on to father and mother 
in turn. The original act was further amended by the General 
Assembly on January 27, 1863,3 and it was declared that, in 


*In substance, a chapter from a thesis submitted for the degree of Master 
Arts at Columbia University, New York City 

C. Convention, Ordinances and Reselutions, 1863, third session, p. 120. 
2N. C. Public Laws, 1862-1863, page 33. 
3N. C. Public .aws, General Assembly, 1862-1863, ch. 66. 
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case neither wife, children, father, nor mother were living, the 
bounty should be paid to the next of kin. And, in case the 
father had been absent from the State for a period of one year 
and had not been heard from during that time, the pay should 
go to the mother just as though the father were dead. The de- 
tails of the above act, with its amendments, have been given 
rather because this was the initial step than for its intrinsic im- 
portance. 


The next appropriation, however, can claim consideration 
both because of the amount involved and as a reflection of the 
crying needs of the time. Responding to a real want on the 
part of the dependent families of soldiers, the General Assem- 
bly on the tenth of February, 1863,* passed a significant bill to 
remedy the situation. One million dollars was appropriated to 
the indigent families of North Carolina soldiers, this money to 
be apportioned to the several counties on the basis of the white 
population as shown in the census of 1860. The justices of the 
peace in each county were to meet and appoint an agent for car- 
rying out the work in their respective counties. They could 
make whatever rules and regulations seemed best to them for 
the administration of the fund. For those counties that were 
in the territory of the enemy, a special provision was made by 
which the indigent families could get their share direct from 
the State Treasurer. For this purpose he could appoint trus- 
tees who should be bonded for an amount double that which 
had been entrusted to them for distribution. 


Another one million dollar appropriation was made for this 
purpose by the General Assembly at its adjourned session on 
December 14, 1863.5 This was to be distributed on the same 
basis as provided by the previous act. In this case an additional 
three thousand dollars was granted for the relief of the indi- 
gent families of the Indian warriors fighting for the Confeder- 
acy. On May 28, 1864,® a third act carried with it an appro- 
priation for the indigent families of soldiers. In this case one 
million dollars was given to the indigent whites and seven thou- 
sand dollars to the indigent Indian families. Here, too, the 


*N. C. Public Laws, General Assembly, 1862-1863, ch. 62. 
5 Public Laws, N. C. General Assembly, Adjourned Session, 1863, ch. 34. 
® Public Laws, N. C. General Assembly, Adjourned Session, 1864, ch. 21. 
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machinery for distribution was similar to that of the original 
act of February, 1863. 

Evidently the state legislators were not entirely satisfied 
with the manner of distributing these appropriations; so on 
May 30, 1864," there was ratified a bill which provided for the 
appointment by the governor of an agent whose business it was 
to investigate, collect, and settle the claims of the representa- 
tives of deceased soldiers. For this work the agent was to re- 
ceive as compensation a salary of $2,500, and a maximum ex- 
pense account of $2,500. It is probable that such an agent was 
appointed, though, because of the flagrant laxness in recording 
appointments during that period, the writer has failed to find 
any record which would aid in the identification of the ap- 
pointee. 

Only one more general bill of this nature was passed by the 
General Assembly during the period in which the war was 
fought. On December 23, 1864,8 was passed this third act. It 
appropriated three million dollars for the benefit of the indigent 
wives and children of the soldiers from North Carolina who 
had died while in the service of the Confederate Army or while 
in the State Militia. The appropriation was to be distributed 
to the counties on the basis of the white population in 1860 as 
had been the case with the original grant in February, 1863. 
The trustee to distribute this money was to be bonded and to 
give security to the county court at the regular meeting of such 
court. As had been the case with the two previous appropria- 
tions, here again was made a supplementary appropriation for 
the indigent families of the Indian soldiers, this time the 
amount for that purpose being ten thousand dollars. The 
money for the Indians was to be paid through the Clerk of the 
Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions of Jackson County, who 
was to turn it over to some disinterested agent selected by the 
Indians, provided such agent were properly bonded to carry 
out the provisions of the act. 

It will be seen from the preceding appropriations that the 
General Assembly during the Civil War made grants to the 
indigent families of soldiers which amounted to an aggregate 
of $6,020,000. When it is remembered that such appropriations 


™ Public Laws, N. C. General Assembly, Adjourned Session, 1864, ch. 22. 
SN. C. Public Laws, General Assembly, 1864-1865, ch. 33. 
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were usually paid in the depreciated Confederate currency, 
some allowance will have to be made. But, even keeping this 
in mind, it is evident that such a sum of money was instrumen- 
tal in alleviating a vast amount of suffering on the part of the 
poor families in the state. Unfortunately, the reports of the 
State Treasurer do not give the amount that was actually dis- 
bursed under these acts. 

The second type of aid given to the families of soldiers 
during the war was that supplied by the counties for the benefit 
of the indigents within their own borders. For our information 
as to this sort of aid, we shall have to rely mainly on the cor- 
respondence of the period and on the current accounts in news- 
papers. It seems that most of this was done without any special 
authorization from the State legislature. There are two laws 
on the statute books, however, that gave to Northampton and 
to Alamance Counties, respectively, the right to make the neces- 
sary provision. An act passed the General Assembly and was 
ratified on the twenty-third day of December, 1864,° giving 
this authority to Northampton County. The Court of Pleas 
and Quarter Sessions was authorized to issue coupon bonds 
upon the faith and credit of the county, said bonds to be signed 
by the chairman of the Court and to bear a maximum of six 
per centum interest, and to be redeemable at a time specified 
when the bonds were sold. The proceeds thus realized were 
to be used for the relief of the families of indigent soldiers. 
To secure funds with which to pay the interest and redeem the 
bonds, the Court could levy a tax on the assessed cash value 
of all subjects of taxation in the county. On February 7, 
1865,2° an act gave the magistrates of Alamance County the 
authority to levy and collect taxes in any way that seemed best 
to them for the relief of the destitute widows and orphans of 
soldiers. 

So far as the writer has been able to ascertain, these two are 
the only acts specifically granting to the counties the right to 
provide for their own indigents. That these are the only 
counties that made such provision, however, is amply disproved 
by the correspondence and by the newspaper accounts of the 


°N. C. Public Laws, General Assembly, 1864-1865, ch. 10. 
2 N.C. Public Laws, General Assembly, Adjourned Session, 1865, ch. 4. 
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period. Even at that time it seemed to many thinking people 
that the county was the wrong unit for such a tax and that it 
would be far better and more in accord with the ends of justice 
to have a State-wide tax. Hence Governor Vance, in his mes- 
sage to the General Assembly in 1864,'! said: “I hope it will be 
necessary to enlarge the existing appropriations only in regard 
to families of our indigent soldiers. It is admitted to be our 
imperative duty to provide for these persons, and the system 
now pursued by the counties in providing each for its own 
soldiers’ families, I conceive to be unjust to themselves. A poor 
county, possessing few slaves, but a large white population, 
would be taxed with the support of three or four times the 
number of persons that a wealthy county, with a small white 
population and double the ability to pay, would have to care for. 
I regard the support of these families as much a public tax as 
that of the soldier himself, and that the true prirciple is to 
levy it upon the State at large. It is sufficient that in times like 
these the counties have to support their own poor, not the 
families of soldiers. I therefore recommend the appropriation 
of two million dollars in currency and the imposition of a tax 
in kind, say one twentieth bushel of corn, wheat and peas, gal- 
lon of syrup, etc., so arranged and systematized as you may 
deem best.” The legislators evidently concurred in this view 
as is shown by the appropriation of three million dollars to 
which reference has already been made. 

An interesting letter to Governor Vance acknowledging the 
receipt of supplies is here given: 


FAyYETTreviLLE, N. C., March 30, 1865. 
To His Excellency, Z. B. Vance, 
GovERNOR: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication 
of the twenty-fifth, and have to thank you in behalf of our afflicted 
and suffering people, for the timely aid you have extended in the way 
of provisions for their relief. Mr. Utley’s wagons have delivered ac- 
cording to your order, 3000 pounds of salted pork and 3000 barrels 
of corn which is placed in our exhausted commissary for distribution 
by a committee appointed for that purpose amongst those of our 
town and county most in need. 


Arcu. McLean, Mayor.12 


uN. C. Legislative Documents, 1864-1865, No. 1, page 9. 
2 Vance Private Letters, vol. 7, page 900. 
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While little reference is made in the legislative statutes of 
the General Assembly to these county appropriations for the re- 
lief of soldiers’ families, other evidence is plentiful to prove 
that a great deal was expended in this way. Several newspaper 
articles and clippings from the correspondence of the period 
will establish the truth of this statement. In the Fayetteville 
Observer for December 15, 1862, the following is quoted from 
the Raleigh Standard: “A friend in Caldwell County writes us 
that at the Superior Court of that County, recently held, a 
majority of the magistrates being present, an appropriation 
was made for the indigent families of soldiers. . . .” Un- 
der date of February 24, 1863, J. A. Bitting,’* of Yadkin 
County, writes Governor Vance: “This county has appointed 
me an agent to purchase corn for the soldiers’ families. You 
will please inform me whether you can furnish corn and 
whether the county must furnish its own sacks, etc., and if you 
cannot furnish any whether I can get transportation on the 
railroad to Salisbury, provided I can buy it in Goldsboro. . . .” 
B. F. Semiton,!* of Statesville, wrote to Governor Vance on 
November 9, 1863, that the citizens of his town had resolved to 
buy 5,000 bushels of corn for the poor and needy of their 
town. Hon. John A. Gilmer!® wrote Miss Delphina E. Mend- 
enhall, of Jamestown, on October 14, 1863, that he had called 
a meeting of the magistrates of the county and he could assure 
her that provision would then be made for the supplying of 
corn to the poor of the county. 

A letter to Governor Vance from E. A. Voglen,'* of Salem, 
N. C., on February 7, 1863, states that ten thousand bushels of 
corn were at Rocky Mount waiting transportation to Forsyth 
County to be distributed to the destitute families of soldiers in 
that county. In this letter Mr. Voglen states that he has put 
up thirteen thousand pounds of pork and has bought a little 
flour at thirty dollars a barrel. However, this will soon be 
exhausted, and he: insists on having the supplies at Rocky 


Mount shipped at once so as to prevent hunger on the part of 
the poor widows. 


18 Vance Private Letters, February, 1863. 
%4 Vance Private Letters, November, 1863. 
% Vance Private Letters, October, 1863. 

%% Vance Private Letters, February, 1863. 
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One of the evils attendant upon such a distribution by local 
units was the inequality of the aid rendered. In the first part of 
1865, Guilford County’? was giving $20 per month to each 
wife and $10 to each dependent child. But, owing to the high 
prices prevalent, this was wholly inadequate to supply all 
the necessities of life, unless there were supplements from other 
sources. Wake County'® in 1864 was distributing supplies 
rather than the money with which to purchase them. A lone 
woman was to get one-half bushel of meal and five pounds of 
bacon per month. A woman with children was to be supplied 
five pounds of bacon to the head, and half a bushel of meal 
for the woman, with one peck of meal for each child per month. 
At her option, she could take the money equivalent to the above 
supplies. While in these counties it can readily be seen that 
there was not much margin for the recipients of the county’s 
bounty, this was not always the case, if we may depend upon 
the accuracy of accounts at the time. Thus, the Fayetteville 
Observer in its issue of February 29, 1864, says: “We men- 
tioned some weeks ago that the provision made in this county 
for assisting the families of soldiers was so liberal that the 
poor of this county by their own confession ‘had never been so 
well provided for as since the war.’” This may have been true 
of Cumberland County, which was rather further advanced 
at the time than were many of the other counties of the State. 
But that such was not the status of the poor people throughout 
the State may be clearly seen from the heart-rending and de- 
spairing letters written at the time, imploring help from the 
Governor of the State. It is more than likely that the good for- 
tune of the poor of Cumberland County was attributable to the 
voluntary contributions of the wealthy rather than to the taxes 
levied and collected by the county commissioners. This will 
become more evident a little later, when we discuss some of the 
personal appeals made and note the response thereto in the 
several sections of the State. At any rate, it would be wholly 
wrong to conclude that the poor were, generally speaking, in a 
good condition. 

Many illustrations could be given to show that, with all the 


™ Vance Private Letters, Vol. 7, page 886. 
38 Fayetteville Observer, February 29, 1864. 
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help rendered soldiers’ families by the county authorities, there 
was still much more aid needed to rescue the women and chil- 
dren from the pangs of hunger. The following is a copy of a 
letter written Governor Vance on November 11, 1863, by Mrs. 
Louisa Reavis, of Wake County: 


Mr. VANCE: 

Sir I will drop you a few lines to inform you that I want you 
if you pleas to send me a order to show to the committy so they will 
allow me something to eat my chance is so bad that I cant go myself 
to sea you I have three small children and I have no person to stay 
with them I hope you will do as well for me by riting as if I were 
to go to sea you my husband has bin serving 18 months and I have 
never drawed anything at all I have tried the committy and they wont 
do nothing for me without leaf from you or the cort and I am without 
meat and I cant get one mouthful I never wood apply to the committy 
as long as I could live without it but I have come to the place I am 
bownd to draw or suffer. I want you to send an answer by this black 
man if you pleas I went to sea you last Thursday but you was not at 
home and it is out of my pour to go now. the committys names 
Simon turner Simon Smith and Jonathan Smith they try to ceep all 
of us from drawing anything if you will send them a order to find 
me tell them how much to give a month they will cheat me out if 
they can if you want to rite to me by mail direct your letter 

Louisa Reavis, Vance Hill, Wake County, N. C.19 


The above letter is typical of many appeals sent to the 
Governor for help. Some of these were evidently overdrawn, 
but it is true that many of them were bona fide requests made 
by those who were lawfully entitled to the bounties given by 
the State and counties. The question was raised several times 
as to whether the families of substitutes should be granted 
help. Sentiment generally on this subject seems to have agreed 
with that expressed by the Raleigh Standard in an editorial 
on August 19, 1863. It says in part: “No distinction should be 
made betwen the families of our soldiers who are in need. 
They are all engaged in the same cause and they are all perilling 
their lives for the country. Their wages per month will not 
more than suffice to half-sole their shoes and buy them a pair 
of socks ; and while they are receiving almost nothing for their 
services, it is the duty of those who are living in comparative 
ease at home to see that their families do not suffer.” 


19 Vance Letters, November, 1863. 
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In preaching the gospel of county help to the indigent fami- 
lies of soldiers the Fayetteville Observer was perhaps the most 
insistent of all the State papers. When requested to publish a 
notice of the lack of care given such people in Bladen County, 
the Observer did so, and concluded in this vein in its issue of 
February 16, 1863: “Bladen is a wealthy county. She is deep- 
ly, vitally interested in property that is now immensely valu- 
able, but must be utterly useless if Lincoln should be allowed 
to subjugate her. It is therefore wise economy as well as true 
philanthropy to see that the families of her brave defenders 
are so provided for as to cheer their hearts and nerve their 
arms for the great struggle. From what we know of the peo- 
ple of Bladen we have no doubt that they will cheerfully meet 
any proper requisitions for this or for other good purposes. 
These remarks are addressed to any and all other counties that 
have made inadequate provision for the soldiers’ families.” 

Other illustrations could be continued indefinitely but they 
all reveal the attitude of the people as shown in the quotations 
already given. It is certain that many sacrifices were made by 
the people in some communities in order to help their less fortu- 
nate fellow-citizens. In addition to the contributions made 
from current supplies, the counties in many instances incurred 
enormous obligations that were to be paid at some later period. 
There is no way of getting at this amount with any degree of 
exactness. Hamilton, in his Reconstruction in North Carolina, 
states that at the close of the war the debts of the counties in 
North Carolina, incurred for the purpose of relief for the 
destitute families of soldiers, were more than twenty million 
dollars.2° It is certain that this is not too high an estimate. 

Besides the governmental agencies which contributed to the 
relief of soldiers’ families, there were many instances in which 
purely voluntary organizations were formed for this specific 
purpose. The newspapers give accounts of the formation of 
such societies in all sections of the State. It seemed that the 
great majority of the people agreed with the Richmond Whig?! 
when it said, “We cannot make a better disposition of one-half 
of our all than by bestowing it upon our defenders for preserv- 
ing the other half, and along with it our lives and freedom.” 


* Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, page 71. 
1 Fayetteville Observer, July 29, 1861. 
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It is perhaps true that the most of the citizens did not succeed 
in reserving even the half. A meeting of citizens of Caldwell 
County?? was held on November 21, 1863, in the town of Le- 
noir. At this meeting $4,000 was subscribed for the relief of 
soldiers’ families, and this on a rainy day. The organization 
was perfected for the purpose of raising $10,000 for this cause. 
The Fayetteville Observer for November 21, 1862, stated that 
$41,355.50 had been subscribed by the citizens of Cumberland 
County for the relief of indigent families of soldiers during 
the winter. In the number of those contributing were twelve 
who gave $200 each, others giving amounts that ran down to 
only a few dollars each. 

Church entertainments, tableaux, etc., were held from time 
to time to do the same kind of work that had been done by the 
voluntary organizations. The North Carolina Standard on 
February 11, 1863, announced an entertainment consisting of 
tableaux, pantomimes, etc., to be held in the Methodist Church 
for the benefit of the soldiers. Mrs. C. J. Bollin, a former resi- 
dent of North Carolina, wrote the Fayetteville Observer on 
December 5, 1864, explaining a bazaar to be held in Columbia, 
South Carolina, by representatives of all the Southern States 
for the purpose of raising money for the relief of soldiers. 
She solicited contributions of goods to be sent to Columbia for 
that purpose. The railroads assisted to the extent of granting 
free transportation for the goods thus sent. 

As early as August, 1861, the formation of ladies’ societies 
for soldiers’ relief in Alamance?* and in New Hanover?* Coun- 
ties was announced. Governor Vance was invited to address 
a Soldiers’ Relief Society in Williamston in June, 1863, the 
purpose being to raise money.25 Many such requests came to 
him, and a part of them he was able to comply with. But 
the Governor did not exercise a monopoly of the right to speak 
for such a cause. For example, thirty dollars was raised in 
this manner by an address delivered by Reverend Charles Tay- 
lor, in Rockingham, according to a letter written by Mrs. M. A. 
Covington, of Golden Springs, North Carolina; which letter 


= Fayetteville Observer, December 28, 1863. 

23 Fayetteville Observer, August 19, 186 - 

* Fayetteville Observer, August 12; 186 

% Vance Letters, June, 1863. From er Wembish. 
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was published in the Fayetteville Observer for June 1, 1863. 
Major H. A. London, on September 28, 1863, wrote Governor 
Vance”* and inclosed in the letter $105 which had been raised 
by the young ladies of Pittsboro in a musical concert given 
for the relief of soldiers. A similar letter?’ from R. Frone- 
berger, on March 16, 1863, inclosed $200 which had been raised 
by a tableau given by the young ladies of Shelby. 

Hundreds of organizations like the ones described above 
were working patriotically throughout the State for the relief 
of soldiers and the families of soldiers. A very interesting 
letter2® was written to Governor Vance by the young ladies 
of Shelby asking for the return of $1,000, raised by them, for 
the purpose of supplementing the county fund for the relief of 
the soldiers. It seems that one of the members of the society 
had without authority sent the money to the Governor. 

Nor were the organized societies the sole benefactors of the 
indigent families. Many individuals of their own accord gave 
valuable succor to the widows and orphans and indigent fami- 
lies of the fighting men. Mr. W. W. Jones,?® of Robeson 
County, advertised that he would grind corn without toll for 
soldiers’ families who had to buy provisions. President Cra- 
ven,®° of Trinity College, wrote Governor Vance on February 
24, 1863, a letter in which he stated that he had assumed the re- 
sponsibility for supplying thirty or forty families with corn. 
An especially good example of patriotism was shown by the 
Misenheimer Brothers,?1 of Stanly County, who continued to 
sell flour to soldiers’ families at ten dollars per barrel when 
they could have sold it for thirty dollars a barrel without any 
difficulty. One J. B. Sutton? continued to sell corn to the 
needy at government prices when he could have gotten much 
more for it. He also charged no toll for grinding corn for the 
indigent families of soldiers. T. S. Edwards,?* of Haywood 
County, refused three dollars a bushel for corn and then sold 
it to soldiers’ families for seventy-five cents per bushel. He 


7% Vance Letters, September, 1863. 
21 Vance Letters, March, 1863. 
23 Vance Private Letters, Vol. 3, page 313. 
2» Fayetteville Observer, ‘December 22, 1862. 
%® Vance Letters, Feb., 1863. 
SN. C. Standard, Feb. 1863. 
. C. Standard, Feb. 25, 
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also supplied them with flour at five dollars per barrel while 
the market price was twenty dollars. And so the list could be 
extended indefinitely only to prove that not all the good men 
were actually in the field of battle, but many were at home 
caring for and protecting the destitute loved ones of the absent 
warriors. 

One of the most interesting characters in the State who 
was engaged in the work of soldiers’ relief was Miss Mary 
Ann Buie.*4 She made it her business to go from place to 
place and address the citizens in the interest of the soldiers. 
So highly appreciated were her efforts that she was presented 
with a splendid silver service as a token of the esteem in 
which she was held.25 In a letter to Governor Vance, Miss 
Buie stated that she had collected more than half a million dol- 
lars for the relief of soldiers.** 

It is gratifying to note that in all the work that had for its 
end the material welfare of the soldiers and their families, the 
matter of educating the soldiers’ children was not overlooked. 
The State Baptist Convention? at Warrenton in 1864 inaugu- 
rated a plan for paying the tuition of children of North Caro- 
lina soldiers in attendance upon the schools already established. 
The first example of a school conducted for the orphan children 
of soldiers and the children of poor soldiers was that of Mrs. 
Agnes Patrick®* who opened a school of forty pupils and gave 
her services without any compensation therefor. This plan 
was followed to some extent at many other places in the State. 
But perhaps the most interesting educational venture was that 
fathered by Rev. Dr. Deems.*® Dr. Deems traveled through- 
out the State soliciting funds for the establishment of a school 
for the orphans of Confederate soldiers. Letters to the Ra- 
leigh Register and to the Fayetteville Observer show that in 
all sections the people were eager to respond to the appeal 
made by Dr. Deems for this most worthy object. The Raleigh 
Register for June.1, 1863, quotes the North Carolina Christian 
Advocate as saying that up to that time Dr. Deems had secured 
$85,000 for his school. As evidencing the attitude of the peo- 

% Vance Letters, July, 1863. 

% Fayetteville Observer, August 24, 1863. 
%° Vance Letters, August 1864. 

3 Fayetteville Observer, November 21, 1864. 
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ple toward this work, the following editorial from the Raleigh 
Register of September 9, 1863, will give some light: “We 
regard this work into which Dr. Deems has thrown all his ener- 
gies as no charity but as a ‘great, noble, Christian enterprise 
for the payment of a debt of the most superior dignity’ that a 
State can incur to those who risk and sacrifice their lives in de- 
fense of her liberties and all she holds dear. The orphans of 
indigent soldiers are the children of the State and by her 
nursing bosom must they be reared and educated and made 
men of.” 

Not only the educator but also the politician made known 
his attitude on the matter of soldiers’ relief. A campaign cir- 
cular of J. M. Leach*® announcing his candidacy for the Con- 
federate Congress from the seventh district, said on this ques- 
tion: “I am in favor of increasing the pay of the soldiers, and 
think that adequate provision should be made by law, perma- 
nently to provide them with clothing at low rates and also to 
supply the families of the needy at home and keep them from 
suffering and want, and I have been active in my own county 
in endeavoring to effect this.” 


Vance, Personal Letters, Vol. 4, page 485. 


The Influence of Nonnus on 19th Century 
English Literature 


Wm. CHISLETT, JR. 
Berkeley, California 


Professor Lewis P. Chamberlayne’s A Study of Nonnus 
(Studies in Philology, Bain Memorial Number, the University 
of North Carolina, Jan., 1916, pp. 40-68), should be inserted 
in every student’s history of Greek Literature. I was surprised 
at his statement, however, p. 40, that no Englishman seems 
really to have studied Nonnus, since my own attention was first 
called to him by Mrs. Browning, Thomas Love Peacock and 
Walter Pater. One of these, namely Peacock, knew Nonnus 
well. 

On August 16, 1851, “Aegrotus” wrote to Notes and 
Queries, “I shall be obliged if any of your correspondents will 
inform me if any translation of the poet Nonnus, which con- 
tains, perhaps, most that is known about Bacchus, has ever 
been made into English; and if so, by whom?” I do not know 
that Aegrotus received a favorable reply; though Nonnus had 
been translated in part by “Vida” in The London Magazine, 
1822. 

Moreover, just six years before this letter, August 20, 
1845, Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote to Robert Browning, 
“Did I not tell you that early in the summer I did some trans- 
lations for Miss Thomson’s ‘Classical Album,’ from Bion and 
Theocritus, and Nonnus, the author of that large (not great) 
poem in some forty books of the ‘Dionysiaca’ . . . and 
the paraphrases from Apuleius? Well—TI had a letter from 
her the other day, full of compunction and ejaculations, and 
declaring the fact that Mr. Burges had been correcting all the 
proofs of the poems, leaving out and emending generally, ac- 
cording to his own particular idea of the pattern in the mount 
—is it not amusing? I have been wicked enough to write in 
reply that it is happy for her and all readers in sua si bona 
norint—if during some half hour which otherwise might have 
been dedicated by Mr. Burges to putting out the lights of 
Sophocles and his peers, he was satisfied with the humbler de- 
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vastations of E. B. B. upon Nonnus. You know it is impos- 
sible to help being amused. This correcting is a mania with 
that man! And then I, who wrote what I did from the ‘Diony- 
siaca,’ with no respect for ‘any author,’ and an arbitrary will to 
‘put the case’ of Bacchus and Ariadne as well as I could, for 
the sake of the art-illustrations,—those subjects Miss Thomson 
sent me,—and did it all with full liberty and persuasion of 
soul that nobody would think it worth while to compare Eng- 
lish with Greek and refer me back to Nonnus and detect my 
wanderings from the text!! But the critic was not to be 
cheated so! And I do not doubt that he has set me all ‘to 
rights’ from beginning to end; and combed Ariadne’s hair 
close to her cheeks for me. Have you known Nonnus,—you 
who forget nothing? and have known everything, I think?” 

Browning evidently had not known Nonnus; at least he 
begs the question in his reply by turning upon Burges, over 
whose scholarship, and “discoveries” he makes merry. As a 
result, as far as I can find out, these translations intended for 
Miss Thomson were not published by her; they seem to have 
appeared first in Mrs. Browning’s Last Poems, 1862. At any 
rate as they stand today in any complete edition of her works, 
they are entitled From Nonnus: How Bacchus Finds Ariadne 
Sleeping; and How Bacchus Comforts Ariadne—both from 
the Dionysiaca, Book XLVII, and amounting to 130 lines. 

But Mrs. Browning’s knowledge of Nonnus was slight 
compared with that of Thomas Love Peacock. “Peacock,” 
says Oliver Elton in his Survey of English Literature, 1780- 
1830, I, 379, “is fond of the poets, like Nonnus, of the decad- 
ence.” “He had a distinct weakness for Nonnus, whose 
Dionysiaca, he asserted, was the finest poem in the world after 
the Iliad (Calidore, etc., p. 20),” says Dr. Carl Van Doren in 
his scholarly Life of Thomas Love Peacock, pp. 18-19, “and he 
used to take a malicious pleasure in finding Oxford scholars 
who knew not the Panopolitan.” In his famous The Four 
Ages of Poetry—iron, or bardic, golden, or Homeric, silver or 
Virgilian, and brass, or Nonnic,—Peacock writes of the brass 
age: “The best specimen of it, though not the most generally 
known, is the Dionysiaca of Nonnus, which contains many pas- 
sages of exceeding beauty in the midst of masses of amplifi- 
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cation and repetition.” Writing to Shelley, Aug. 19, 1818 
(see Van Doren, p. 134) he says, “I read Nonnus occasion- 
ally. The twelfth book, which contains the ‘Metamorphosis of 
Ampelus,’ is very beautiful, and concludes with an animated 
picture of the dance of the inebriated Satyrs when Bacchus 
made his first wine-press, by digging a hole in a rock, and 
horn (afterwards sacred in consequence) was used instead of 
cups.” Peacock quotes from Nonnus in Crotchet Castle, chs. 
II and XIV, and in The Misfortunes of Elphin, chs. III, VIII 
and X. 

In 1816-18 Peacock projected a poem on nympholepsy, 
with Nonnus as one of his sources, but did not complete it 
(Van Doren, p. 110). Finally his enthusiasm for Nonnus 
was so well known that when an anonymous writer contributed 
an article On the Poetry of Nonnus, with considerable transla- 
tions from the Dionysiaca, to The London Magazine for Octo- 
ber and November, 1822, several persons, then and since, re- 
ceived the impression that Peacock was the author (Van 
Doren, 155-6). 

Unlike Andrew Lang, who does not cite Nonnus in his 
Myth, Ritual and Religion, Walter Pater mentions him near 
the end of his A Study of Dionysius (Greek Studies). He 
says the “Orphic poem, The Occultations of Dionysius, is rep- 
resented only by the details that have passed from it into the 
almost endless Dionysiaca of Nonnus, a writer of the fourth 
century.” Whether or not at the suggestion of this passage, 
J. G. Frazer, in his Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 1912, 
vol. I, ch. I, pp. 12-13, Dionysius, gives the substance of the 
Dionysiaca, V1, 155-205, regarding the birth and destruction 
of the god. Pater’s knowledge of Nonnus was probably not 
much more extensive than Mrs. Browning’s or Frazer’s; cer- 
tainly it did not equal Peacock’s. 

Professor Chamberlayne is of course aware of all this: 
I merely subjoin these remarks as evidence of the wide in- 
terest which 19th century English writers took in Greek au- 
thors, minor as well as major. 
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Pusiic ScHoo. Epucation 1n NortH Carouina. Edgar W. Knight, 
Professor of Education in Trinity College. With contributions 
by James Y. Joyner, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and N. W. Walker, State Inspector of High Schools. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916,—384 pages. $1.50 postpaid. 


Beginning with the history of North Carolina under the 
Lords Proprietors, Dr. Knight gives evidence of a distinct 
culture among the early settlers of the colony—a proof that 
even in that early period the school was not wholly lacking. 
But the most important contribution to the pre-revolutionary 
period is perhaps the chapter on the apprenticeship system and 
the poor laws. The best index we have of the interest of the 
early settlers and the whole colonial period in education is 
found in the laws relative to the poor and especially to orphans. 
“The master of each of such is obliged to teach him to read 
and write,” is a clause that is frequently found in the early 
court records and in the legislative enactments, showing that, 
although we have few records of the existence of schools, 
there was a form of compulsory education that was recog- 
nized. 


Dr. Knight gives the attempts to establish free schools 
under royal rule. However in the eighteenth century public 
education was on the decline in this country and the academy, 
the quasi-public institution, was in the ascendency. The 
growth of the academy, therefore, is an interesting chapter 
in the history of education in North Carolina and one that 
heretofore has been neglected as much almost by foreign writ- 
ers as the period just prior to the Civil War. After the Revo- 
lutionary War, the academy became the leading educational 
institution in America, and its growth in North Carolina, as 
shown by Dr. Knight, is evidence that North Carolina was not 
behind other states of the Union in promoting education. 

The great revolutions of the 18th century affected every 
social institution in Europe and in America. As a result we 
had a new conception of education—the equality of opportunity 
for the common man. In his chapter on “The Early Agitation 
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from 1776 to 1825” Dr. Knight clearly shows that men like 
A. D. Murphey and Bartlett Yancey were stirred by a great 
desire to provide schools for the neglected classes, and were 
familiar with the works of the educational reformers of Eu- 
rope. Pestalozzi and Lancaster were studied, and North Caro- 
lina teachers adopted their methods. 

However, the one hindrance to the establishment of free 
public schools was a lack of money. This was true in every 
state. The support even of political institutions was not rest- 
ing securely upon a satisfactory system of taxation, and the 
basis of support, not only in North Carolina, but in every state 
in the Union, was too narrow to maintain a public school sys- 
tem. In his treatment of the Literary Fund, Dr. Knight lays 
the basis for the support of public education and shows that by 
1838 North Carolina was ready to begin a new chapter in our 
educational history. 

The educational revival under Calvin H. Wiley (1853- 
1865) is a fine story of as heroic a struggle as any state has 
made for the education of the children. Here we may find the 
beginnings of a great public school system, the first Normal 
School, the organization of a live teachers’ association, the be- 
ginning of teachers’ institutes, and the founding of educational 
journals. Horace Mann had just completed his work in Massa- 
chusetts, and Dr. Knight’s comparison of the New Englander 
and the Southerner is very forceful. 

The best chapter in the book perhaps, for the teacher is 
“Ante-Bellum Educational Practice.” Here we have a glimpse 
of the text-books in use, the condition of the school houses, 
and the methods of teaching before the war. “I had but one 
thing to regret,” wrote a county examiner in 1857, “that so 
few districts taught a silent school. . . . Some two-thirds 
of the districts teach noisy schools.” 


Dr. Knight’s treatment of the Reconstruction period is 
clear. He shows the decline of education through these dark 
years, until the Peabody Fund gave the South a helping hand 
—and a new life was infused into the old system. He traces 
the rise of the city schools after the war and tells the story of 
the attempts to reconstruct the whole system on a more 
enduring basis. The chapter on “‘Aycock and the Revival” 
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(1900-1910) is familiar history. The book closes with two 
chapters, “The Present System: Its Task and Tendencies,” 
and “What of the Future?” Professor N. W. Walker, In- 
spector of State High Schools, contributed material to the 
former chapter, and Hon. J. Y. Joyner, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, wrote the greater part of the last chapter. 

The work reflects the scholar, and the method of treating 
the subject gives evidence of professional skill. “Suggestions 
for Further Study” at the conclusion of each chapter gives the 
teacher and the student motives for further investigation and 
subject matter for professional study. 

Many misconceptions have been entertained by historians 
of other parts of the nation as to the nature and strength of 
the public school system in North Carolina before the Civil 
War. Therefore, Dr. Knight has rendered a distinct service 
not only to North Carolina but to the entire nation. He has 
quoted freely from original documents and pointed historians 
to sources that have remained silent already too long; but now 
that they have been permitted to speak they refute many old 
notions and traditions which have insisted that the South had 
no public school system before the War and that its education 
of today has its roots in reconstruction and carpet-bag govern- 
ment. 


E. C. Brooks. 


From THE Hippen Way. A Book of Verse. By James Branch Cabell. 
New York: Robert H. McBride and Company, 1916,—187 pp. 
$1.35 net. 


Tue Roor oF THE Wortp. By Henry G. Barnett. Boston: Sherman, 
French and Company, 1916,—229 pp. $1.50 net. 


“From the Hidden Way,” by James Branch Cabell, is a 
novel collection of poems, for the very reason that it does not 
pretend to be original at all. As is announced on the title page, 
this book contains some seventy-five adaptations in verse; and, 
as the title suggests, these adaptations are largely from the 
work of obscure poets. Only the erudite will recognize such 
names as Antoine Riczi, Alphonse Moreau, Theodore Passerat, 
Paul Vierville, Nicolas de Caen, Charles Garnier, and Raim- 
baut de Vaqueiras; and only the ultra-erudite will know or 
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care just how many hundred years ago these now forgotten 
bards lived and wrought. 

The casual reader, however, can readily apprehend two 
things : first, that Mr. Cabell in his mediaeval delvings has suc- 
ceeded in bringing forth some remarkably fine poems; and 
secondly, that whether he is a faithful translator or a very free 
paraphraser, the net result of his labors is a volume of first- 
rate English verse. 

Many present-day critics will quarrel with Mr. Cabell’s 
preface, particularly that paragraph of it which condemns 
shop-windows and street-cars as poetic themes; but no one 
with true lyrical appreciation can fail to see the beauty in such 
a poem as “Of Annual Magic: At Thirty,” which Mr. Cabell 
has adapted from the work of Raimbaut de Vaqueiras. I quote 
that poem here: 


Now May awakes, and spring comes back; 
Now green fire creeps from tree to tree, 
And he that travels need not lack 
The sight of an anemone 
*T wixt one sea and another sea; 
Now blithe birds build, and wan hearts quicken, 
Oblivious of dreams that sicken 
Drear ice-engirdled reverie. 


Now I in part forget . . . recall 
In part . . . how yonder throstle’s call 
Inveigles whither mirth is,— 
Because so many lips have told 
The tale I told once, who am old, 
However young the earth is. 


This poem, which is rather suggestive of some of Swinburne’s 
most characteristic manner, is fairly representative of Mr. 
Cabell’s collection. 

Much less finished in craftsmanship, but certainly more 
popular in their appeal, are the poems which Mr. Henry G. 
Barnett has published under the title, “The Roof of the 
World.” Mr. Barnett is a young Southern writer, a native of 
Florida, as might easily be inferred from such poems as 
“Tampa,” “Tallahassee,” and “Florida Nocturne.” 

I do not find in Mr. Barnett’s verse anything which would 
stamp him as a great leader of thought, a poet of marked lit- 
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erary distinction, or even a thoroughly first-class technician. 
He has many things to learn about the poet’s craft. For in- 
stance, he should have it impressed upon his mind that “purl” 
is a very poor rhyme for “world.” 

But whatever defects Mr. Barnett’s work has, he is to be 
commended for the wholesomeness and optimism which per- 
vade his poems. In this hectic, sophisticated, rather cynical 
age, these qualities are all too rare in verse. Moreover, Mr. 
Barnett seems to be well endowed with two of the main essen- 
tials of good poetry: melody and spontaneity. This fact is 
clearly perceptible in such a piece as “The Bells of St. Mich- 
ael’s,” one of the most charming little poems in the volume. 
Here are the two stanzas of that poem: 


St. Michael’s chimes are calyx-bells: 
Their notes are lightly shod 

As songs of lyric asphodels 
In the singing fields of God. 


St. Michael’s chimes are shallop-bells: 
Their silver corols nod 

Like the rhythmic-riding caravels 
On the lilting seas of God. 


H. Houston PEcKHAM. 
Purdue University. 


Tue Possitsyt Peace. By Roland Hugins. New York: The Century 
Company, 1916,—198 pp. $1.25 net. 


In “The Possible Peace” Mr. Roland Hugins has attempted 
through careful analysis of the international situation pre- 
ceding the great war to make plain, first, what actually caused 
the war and, second, what changes are necessary in the foreign 
policies of nations before there can be possible an enduring 
peace. Unlike most war writers, especially Americans, Mr. 
Hugins knows intimately both nineteenth century European 
history and the spirit of European diplomacy of this time. 
Basing his opinions on this knowledge, he asserts in this book 
that no one man, no one military caste, can be held responsible 
for the war, that it is rather an historical result, the outcome of 
a vicious system practiced by the governments of all European 
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great powers. It harmonizes with nearly all European di- 
plomacy and colonial expansion of the nineteenth century and 
comes as a natural consequence of the policy of ruthlessly sel- 
fish aggrandizement and imperialistic ambition common to all 
these great powers. In their dealings with one another, not 
one has considered itself bound by any moral code. Facts are 
carefully cited by the author to substantiate all his conclusions. 

The stopping of war is, according to the author, solely a 
problem of the human will, and, if ever to be achieved, it must 
be attempted from this direction. All the methods proposed 
until now will fail so long as the fundamental cause of war is 
not removed: “The colossal selfishness that has moved na- 
tions must be replaced by a policy of liberality and human- 
ity. . . . The roots of war must be plucked out. ‘ 
Aversion to war will not end war. . . . To the dread of 
war must be added a sense of justice, a preference for fair 
play, and a sympathy with the weak and oppressed.” To make 
possible such a state in any nation, “the better elements in it, 
the justice-loving and peace-preferring men must capture and 
dictate its policy,” must wrench its foreign policy out of the 
hands of the few and make it democratic. 

Mr. Hugins finds America of all nations most nearly in the 
control of such elements, England and Germany about equally 
divided between the good and evil forces, France more devoted 
to war, and Russia hopelessly given over to the evil, or war, 
forces. Japan, he thinks, is destined to make trouble for the 
world as a war-loving power. 

No one can read Mr. Hugins’ book without feeling the 
keen insight of its author into the Europe of today. Deeply 
interested in the cause of peace, he has had the good sense to 
see the necessity of revising his opinions as to how it may 
come. This recent book of his sets forth these opinions in a 
convincing style and offers profound :onvictions as to how 
intelligent lovers of peace must proceed if peace is ever to be 
accomplished. His book is without doubt a noteworthy and 
valuable contribution on this question of absorbing interest, 
and it is heartily recommended to all men who are sincerely 
seeking truth and light on a most complex problem. 

W. H. WANNAMAKER. 
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Tue Syrran Curist. By Abraham Mitrie Rihbany. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1916,—xii, 426 pp. $1.50 net. 


This is an interpretation of the life and teachings of Jesus 
Christ by Mr. Rihbany, who came to America as a penniless 
emigrant from Syria and rose to occupy one of the leading pul- 
pits of Boston. The experiences of Mr. Rihbany’s early life 
in the Orient, where conditions are in many respects as they 
were in the days of Jesus, have enabled him to write for 
Western readers a book which throws much light upon the 
narrative of the New Testament and makes clear the real 
meaning of many obscure passages. Withal his style is simple, 
and his spirit full of reverence. 


It would be hard to find a better book for the use of young 
people studying the life of Christ in Sunday school classes or 
elsewhere. Parents and Sunday school teachers will find that 
Mr. Rihbany’s volume is full of helpful matter for reading in 
the home circle, or in preparation for efficient instruction in 
the Sunday school. If Sunday school libraries were made up 
of works of this kind they would bear a vital relation to the 
objects for which this church organization exists. Mr. Rih- 
bany succeeds admirably in his purpose of revealing to the 
Christians of America much of the atmosphere of the Ori- 
ental land and people where the books of the Scriptures first 
took form. In his preface he modestly presents his book “as 
an offering of love and homage to my Master, the Syrian 
Christ.” 


Brave Deeps oF ConFEDERATE Soiprers. By Philip Alexander Bruce. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and Company, 1916, 
—351 pp. $1.50 net. 


The Civil War is fast becoming a remote event in our his- 
tory. When Americans of the coming generation speak of “the 
war,” they will probably mean the European War. Not much 
longer will growing boys be able to hear stories of the deeds of 
Union and Confederate soldiers from the lips of veterans 
who actually served in the respective armies. It is therefore 
a commendable enterprise to preserve for American youth in 
a series of books the memory of the gallant and daring deeds 
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of their forbears in the Civil War and in our other military 
and naval conflicts. This is the field occupied by the “Brave 
Deeds Series.” 

The latest book in this series is “Brave Deeds of Confed- 
erate Soldiers” by Dr. Philip Alexander Bruce. In this volume 
we have spirited stories of Morgan, the dashing raider; of 
Mosby and his rangers ; of Belle Boyd, the spy; of the bravery 
of the cadets of the Virginia Military Institute at the battle of 
Newmarket; of reconnoissances in a balloon, scouting ad- 
ventures, and escapes from prison. Dr. Bruce, who is a master 
of clear and vivid narrative, tells these and other stories in a 
way to entertain and inspire both young and old. 

Recent events have proved that the military spirit has yet 
a great part to play in the world’s affairs. Personal courage 
and a readiness, in an emergency, to sacrifice one’s self for his 
country are still needed. Besides providing entertainment and 
instruction, Dr. Bruce’s chapters will promote these virtues 
among his youthful readers. They will also serve as one more 
memorial to the spirit of the Old South as revealed in the 
deeds of its chivalrous and fearless soldiers. 


Frencu Poticy AND THE AMERICAN ALLIANCE oF 1778. By Edward S. 
Corwin, Ph.D. Princeton: Princeton University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1916,—viii, 430 pp. 
$2.00 net. 

Although the author announces in his preface that he pur- 
posed this volume to be “a general history of the one entang- 
ling alliance to which the United States has been a party,” 
it appears in the very first chapter that he is concerned pri- 
marily with the “the official motives of the French interven- 
tion” (p. 3) in the American Revolution. Professor Cor- 
win’s thesis is that Vergennes was led to adopt a policy of in- 
tervention in the hope of retrieving for France her lost prestige 
in European diplomacy by depriving England of her American 
colonies, which he regarded as one of the chief sources of the 
strength of that rival of France. The author disagrees with 
the view, recently expressed by Professor Van Tyne, that the 
French ministers decided to ally their nation with the rebel- 
lious colonies because of their fear that Great Britain would 
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make terms with the colonies by granting them independence 
or autonomy and thus win their assistance in an attack on 
France. Professor Corwin, in the judgment of the writer of 
this review, is correct in his conclusion that this argument was 
used by Vergennes because it seemed likely to persuade the 
French king and the Spanish ministers to take immediate ac- 
tion and not because the French minister himself regarded it 
seriously. The arguments of the author in support of this 
conclusion are, for the most part, well reasoned. He also 
presents a convincing account of the difficulties which Ver- 
gennes had with his Spanish ally on one hand and his Ameri- 
can ally on the other. The book is, therefore, a useful contri- 
bution to the history of European diplomacy. 

It is to be regretted that it is the duty of a reviewer to call 
attention to so many faults in a book which has these good 
qualities. In the first place, though Professor Corwin scarcely 
exaggerates the merits of the work of Doniol, he is not war- 
ranted in asserting “confidently” that conclusions based on 
the material in Doniol “can only be confirmed by further re- 
search in the Archives” (p. 380). And it is not putting it too 
strongly to say that an author desirous of preserving a repu- 
tation for sound scholarship ought not to publish a work so 
pretentious as this volume without some personal search in 
the French archives. The author’s lack of familiarity with the 
British history of the time of which he writes is even more 
noticeable. While not perhaps technically incorrect, one fa- 
miliar with the British history of that period would scarcely 
have referred to the Duke of that name as “Lord Richmond” 
(p. 133), and a reference to the passage in the Parliamentary 
History cited by the author himself would have saved him 
from referring to the future chancellor of the exchequer under 
Rockingham as “Sir John Cavendish” (p. 354). 

The style of the book, for want of a better term, may be 
described as amateurish. The author uses italics and N. B.’s 
to emphasize the significant passages in his quotations with a 
frequency which indicates a fear that his readers may lack 
intelligence. At times he uses words and expressions in a 
manner so unusual as to distract the attention of the reader 
from the argument of the text. It is doubtful, for example, 
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whether many persons think of “watchful waiting’ as a “poig- 
nant phrase” (p. 87). Again, the author has a penchant for 
using the possessive case which sometimes leads to awkward 
passages, for example, “Congress’ instructions” (p. 96). Fin- 
ally, there are too many typographical errors. See, for ex- 
amples, “Christion” (p. 24), “Maurapas” (p. 28), “scored” 
for “scorned” (p. 264). 

Nevertheless, these faults ought not to obscure the solid 
merits of the book, and some of them are doubtless attributable 
to the fact that, as the author tells us, a large part of the book 
was written ten years ago as his doctoral dissertation. 

THomas LAPRADE. 


Reapincs 1n Socra, Prosiems. Edited by Albert Benedict Wolfe. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1916,—xiii, 804 pp. $2.80 net. 


Professor Wolfe has added another to the many volumes 
of readings now available for use by college and university 
students in connection with courses in the social sciences. The 
present work contains material dealing in a critical but not 
technical manner with problems of population, immigration, 
the woman problem, the family, marriage and divorce, and 
the race problem. The selections have been made with the 
purpose ef putting before the student stimulating literature 
which will broaden his grasp on all of these subjects. They 
are generous in length and calculated to give a fair impression 
of the opinions of the writers quoted. While it is questionable 
whether in some cases the best possible selections have been 
made, on the whole the readings are well chosen and repre- 
sentative of the most noteworthy thought. The excerpts are 
carefully classified and arranged to facilitate their use in the 
class room. General readers, who desire information along 
the lines discussed, will also find the volume most helpful. 

Southern readers will be especially interested in the dis- 
cussion of the negro problem. A wide range of opinion from 
writers of both races is presented. Among those quoted are 
Alfred Holt Stone, Edgar Gardner Murphy, Senator Varda- 
man, Professor Carl Kelsey, Booker T. Washington, Dr. W. 
E. B. DuBois, Professor Kelly Miller, Ray Stannard Baker, 
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Franz Boas, G. E. Haynes, and the Atlanta University Studies. 
The reviewer notes the omission of material on negro crim- 
inality—a phase of the problem so important that one would 
expect it to be included. 


ANpREW JoHNsoNn, Miuitary Governor of TENNESSEE. By Clifton R. 
Hall. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1916,—234 pp. 


The rehabilitation of Andrew Johnson grows apace. The 
task was begun by DeWitt’s Trial and Impeachment; its ram- 
ifications were revealed when the Johnson manuscripts were 
opened to the public by the Library of Congress; and possi- 
bility of radical changes in opinion was at least foreshadowed 
with the publication of the Welles’ Diary. The present mono- 
graph adds to the process. It is more than a contribution to 
the biography of Johnson; it is also a study of war politics in 
middle and eastern Tennessee. 

The author’s conclusions are well presented in the last 
chapter. The old charge that Johnson delayed the reconstruc- 
tion of Tennessee is refuted. Delay is attributed to military 
affairs, the fact that Tennessee was so long territory contested 
for by the Union and Confederate armies. As to Johnson’s 
method of reorganization—a popular, extra-constitutional con- 
vention—which has often been criticized, the author holds that 
it was the most practicable method available. Finally John- 
son’s use of a rigid iron clad oath is defended in the light of 
Tennessee politics and the necessity of securing state emanci- 
pation of slaves. It was approved by Lincoln, who desired 
that Tennessee be an example of state initiative in reconstruc- 
tion. 

Dr. Hall’s evidence is well marshalled, his interpretations 
show judgment and discrimination, and his style is attractive. 

W. K. Boyp. 


SANDHILLS SKETCHES. By Williams Haynes. Illustrated with photo- 


graphs. New York: D. O. Haynes and Company, 1916,—96 pp. 
$1.00 net. 


The writer of this little book recently spent a winter in the 
Piedmont country of North Carolina. Fortunately he kept a 
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note book of his varied and interesting experiences and pub- 
lished a number of sketches of the Sandhills in various maga- 
zines. These have been collected in a small volume which 
ought to be popular with North Carolinians. Mr. Haynes has 
had unusual success in portraying characters he met while 
wintering in the Tar Heel State. One of his sketches is con- 
cerned, appropriately enough, with “Tar Burnin’.” Others 
deal with the pleasures of quail hunting, with some experience 
in the matter of “hants and conjurin’,” and with a mid-winter 
canoe trip down the Lumbee River. Mr. Haynes writes sympa- 
thetically of the Sandhills and their people, and in a vivid and 
entertaining style. His volume is illustrated by many char- 
acteristic and well-selected photographs. It will make an un- 
usually attractive gift book. 


Bercson AND Reuicion. By Lucius Hopkins Miller. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1916,—ix, 286 pp. $1.50 net. 


In this book the author attempts to state in clear and con- 
cise language the teachings of the Bergsonian philosophy, and 
then endeavors to show how these teachings fit in with, or in- 
terfere with, the teachings of religion and especially those of 
Christianity. It is not a book on philosophy but one on re- 
ligion. 

The work is in no sense an attempt to give the religious 
views of Bergson, nor does it attempt to say what the Bergson- 
ian philosophy of religion will be when it shall have been writ- 
ten; but it is rather an attempt to show what changes, if any, 
one would need to make in his fundamental religious concep- 
tions and in his religious practice, in case he should accept as 
true the main tenets of the Bergsonian philosophy. 

First, the author considers Bergson as a protestant—not a 
protestant in any religious sense, of course, but a protestant 
against an absolutistic rationalism, against a scientific determ- 
inism and against a refined materialism. In emancipating 
truth and reality from the absolute dominance of intellectual- 
ism, Bergson leaves open a way of escape for fundamental 
religious conceptions and truths. Some types of these con- 
ceptions will need to be revised before they can be made to 
harmonize with Bergson’s teaching; but Professor Miller 
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seems inclined to the view that this revision could but result 
in improvement. In the second place, the book considers 
Bergson’s teaching as to how we know reality and as to the 
essential nature of this reality as presented in his doctrine of 
creative evolution. The revelation of truth to intuition and 
the primacy of spirit in both knowing and being are shown to 
be leading tenets in Bergson’s philosophy, and the implica- 
tions of these doctrines for religion are discussed and their 
bearings on Revelation, Individual Freedom, and Immortal- 
ity are pointed out. 


The book is well worth reading by all who are interested in 
Bergsonian philosophy and in any vital religious problems of 
the day. 


W. I. CranrForp. 


A Critique or THE THEorY of Evo.ution. By Thomas Hunt Morgan. 
Illustrated. Princeton University Press, 1916,—x, 197 pp. $1.50 net. 


This volume contains four lectures made during February 
and March of 1916 at Princeton by Thomas H. Morgan, Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Zodlogy in Columbia University. They 
constitute the fourth series delivered there on the Louis Clark 
Vanuxem Foundation. Within the limits of this review it is 
not possible to give an adequate discussion of the great mass 
of experimental data dealt with. A brief statement of the 
main theses must suffice. 

The first lecture reviews in the light of current biological 
thought the traditional evidence for evolution and revalues it 
with critical judgment and fine insight. The second deals with 
the now multitudinous Mendelian studies—especially those of 
the latter half of the last decade—and the light they throw 
upon the origin of heritable characters. The third considers 
the mechanics of inheritance, or in other words the physical 
basis of evolution—finally developing, with a considerable 
foundation of experimental evidence, an hypothesis sufficiently 
daring to essay enumerating and charting the location in the 
germinal substance of the factors which determine physical 
characters. The fourth discusses primarily the, at present 
much debated, question whether or not “selection” can in any 
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wise alter a factor—the author, for reasons given in detail, 
leaning to the negative, but stating also, it seems fairly well, 
the position of equally able investigators who hold the oppos- 
ing view. 

On the whole, the volume is timely and a worthy contri- 
bution to the literature of this increasingly important realm of 
biological thinking and experimentation. For several years 
the writer, with many others, has felt the need of a critical 
evaluation of the modern work along these lines, some of it in 
apparent conflict, and some subversive of certain of our cher- 
ished generalizations. This is just the task Professor Morgan 
has set himself and for which he is peculiarly well fitted. He 
brings to it a keen critical faculty as well as an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the facts involved, which he has gained 
through years of pioneer experimentation along these very 
lines. His guidance through this maze of researches, and his 
appraisal as well, will be welcomed by many biologists familiar 
with the fundamental theses involved, but who do not have the 
time or perhaps the patience to study critically the formidable 
mass of data. 

On the other hand, the book can scarcely be regarded as 
meeting the needs of the average, even though intelligent, 
reader, unless this term shall be made to include at least a 
general acquaizggonce with experimental work in genetics. 

James J. WOLFE. 


A LayMan’s Hanppoox or Mepicine. With Special Reference to So- 
cial Workers. By Richard C. Cabot, M. D. With illustrations. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916,—xviii, 524 pp. $2.00 net. 
In these days of numerous popular articles on medicine, no 

apology is needed for a handbook on the subject intended for 
the use of laymen. The present work was given during 1915 
and 1916 by Dr. Cabot in the form of lectures to a group of 
social workers. The result is a volume which should be wel- 
comed by everyone who is interested in preserving his health 
and efficiency. Dr. Cabot’s purpose is “to boil medicine down 
to the essentials needed by the general public and yet to avoid 
making it tasteless.” He is to be congratulated op making 
really good reading of a book on diseases. 
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One important feature of the handbook is the emphasis it 
places on prognosis as well as diagnosis. From the standpoint 
of the social worker, it is always important to know the prob- 
able future course and termination of a chronic disease. Such 
knowledge aids in making suitable plans for the sufferer and 
his family. 

When drugs are of little or no use in the treatment of a 
disease, Dr. Cabot frankly states the fact. He indicates the 
diseases in which there is a treatment and those in which phy- 
sicians are limited to protecting other members of the family 
from infection. He points out that the cost of an illness in 
which there is no treatment ought to be considerably less than 
that of one which requires a physician and a nurse in constant 
attendance. A characteristic of the handbook is complete 
frankness as to what physicians know and what they do not 
know,—as to what they can do and what they cannot do. 

Dr. Cabot has no faith in “home medicine.” He gives 
plenty of excellent advice about personal hygiene, but says 
that he does not know of a single medicine that he thinks is 
necessary to keep in stock in a house. Families having his 
handbook in the home library are likely to be very sparing in 
the use of drugs. “The one thing,” says Dr. Cabot, “most im- 
portant to have as a household remedy is sterilized gauze, 
gauze that we do not have to stop and question the cleanliness 
of.” A chapter of the book gives valuable advice as to action 
in emergencies. 

This work will undoubtedly be of great service in the pro- 
tection from disease of those who are well and for the intelli- 
gent understanding of the peculiar difficulties and problems 
of the sick. 


Tue Great REvIvVAL IN THE West, 1797-1805. By Catharine C. Cleve- 
land. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1916,—xii, 215 
pp. $1.00 net. 


This volume is a doctoral dissertation prepared at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It was begun under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor J. F. Jameson. The writer also acknowledges obliga- 
tion to Professor William E. Dodd, who has written an intro- 
duction to the work. 
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Miss Cleveland’s purpose has been to give a scientific ac- 
count of the Great Revival in the West which occurred at the 
end of the eighteenth and during the early years of the nine- 
teenth century. This revival was one of a series of religious 
movements which profoundly affected the religious life of the 
United States. It was characterized by marked emotional 
features which resulted in extraordinary bodily exercises. It 
was at this time that camp-meetings originated, and hence the 
revival merits especial attention. 

After describing in detail the happenings of the Great Re- 
vival, the author examines its results. She concludes that it 
gave new life to missionary enterprises in the United States. 
It encouraged the growth of philanthropic societies for vari- 
ous purposes, such as supplying the new settlements with Bibles 
and tracts. It had a great effect in encouraging the movement 
for the emancipation of slaves. The sentiment against the use 
of intoxicating liquors also greatly increased after this time 
and an active anti-liquor campaign steadily gained strength. 
On the whole, the revival was an important and lasting influ- 
ence in the development of western society. 

The book is furnished with maps of the localities in which 
the revival occurred, and also with a number of appendices 
giving contemporary accounts of the revival. There is an ex- 
tensive bibliography. Altogether, Miss Cleveland’s book makes 
available much extremely interesting and important informa- 
tion regarding the part religious influences have played in the 
history and social development of the United States. Many 
readers may feel little sympathy with the attempt to explain 
the phenomena of the revival on physiological and psycholog- 
ical grounds rather than as the result of supernatural agencies. 
But all must recognize the care and ability shown in the prep- 
aration of this unusual dissertation. 


Union Portraits. By Gamaliel Bradford. With illustrations. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916,—xvii, 317 pp. $1.50 net. 


In this volume, Mr. Bradford has added to his “Lee, the 
American,” and “Confederate Portraits,” a series of biograph- 
ical studies of northern leaders of the Civil War period. The 
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men he has selected for characterization are Sherman, Mc- 
Clellan, Hooker, Meade, Thomas, Stanton, Seward, Sumner, 
and Samuel Bowles. His preface is something of an apology 
for his use of the term “portrait.” He prefers “psychograph” 
as a name for the product of his art. But he fears that 
“psychographs” would be “shocking to the cautious imagina- 
tion of a publisher, and would hardly allure any but the most 
adventurous purchasers.” And since publishers and pur- 
chasers are necessary, he calls his book “Union Portraits.” 

Purchasers will make no mistake in acquiring this com- 
panion volume to the studies of the Confederate leaders, 
whether under the name portraits or psychographs. With his 
expertness in the appraisal of character, ability, and achieve- 
ment, Mr. Bradford combines a delightful style. While he 
does not add greatly to our historical knowledge of the Union 
leaders, he is a master at finding the self-revealing expres- 
sions of the man whose character he is analyzing and at glean- 
ing evidence from illuminating incidents or from the recorded 
comments of contemporaries and familiars. The reader feels, 
too, that Mr. Bradford is not seeking to make a case but to do 
justice. His judgment of men like Hooker and McClellan 
will, of course, not meet with unanimous approval, but dis- 
interested readers will feel that, on the whole, his verdicts are 
worthy of respect and confidence. Not the least service per- 
formed by Mr. Bradford’s book is the increasing of the popu- 
lar knowledge and appreciation of Meade, Thomas, and Sam- 
uel Bowles of the Springfield Republican. 


W. H. G. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


A recent volume of essays by Miss Kate Stephens is en- 
titled “Workfellows in Social Progression.” The opening 
essay considers the influence of “Our Country Newspaper.” 
The discussion of the genesis of this national institution is 
clever, and many typical and enjoyable quotations illustrate 
the genius of the country newspaper’s columns. Another 
force for progress is presented in the chapter on “Women’s 
Collegiate Education.” Miss Stephens also devotes an essay 
to the uses and abuses of the words female and woman. Her 
last paper on “Tobacco Battered and Pipes Shattered by Joshua 
Sylvester, Puritan,” is a lusty blow against smokers by those 
“who believe in our right not to be smoked.” Sturgis and 
Walton Company, 31-33 East Twenty-Seventh Street, New 
York City. $1.60 postpaid. 


The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, of New York, has re- 
cently published “In the Garden of Delight,” a novelette by 
Mrs. L. H. Hammond. It is a wholesome story of life and 
love among country folk. The narrator is a gentle philosopher 
confined to a wheel chair. She sees nature and the people 
around her with a discerning eye and tells what she has seen 
simply and beautifully. The characters are just “folks” any- 
one might know. But they are delineated with rare sympa- 
thy and insight. The story invests the simple affairs of un- 
pretentious people with idyllic charm. It ought to appeal to 
lovers of James Lane Allen or “David Grayson.” $1.00 net. 


The second number of the historical publications of the 
North Carolina State Normal and Industrial College has re- 
cently been issued under the editorship of Professor W. C. 
Jackson of the Department of History. This number con- 
sists of lectures on “Revolutionary Leaders of North Caro- 
lina,” by R. D. W. Connor, Secretary of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission. The men who are made the subject 
of these lectures are John Harvey, Cornelius Harnett, Richard 
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Caswell, and Samuel Johnston. This new historical publica- 
tion gives promise of substantial contributions to the cause of 
state history. Price, fifty cents. 


Those who are interested in municipal affairs will find a 
wealth of helpful information in the “Municipal Reference 
Library Notes,” published weekly by the New York Public 
Library for circulation among the officials and employees of 
the City of New York. This publication furnishes early and 
prompt information with regard to books and articles on all 
phases of municipal life. A synopsis of the contents of im- 
portant works and essays is included. Dr. C. C. Williamson, 
Librarian of the New York Municipal Library, edits the pub- 
lication. It may be obtained at $1.50 a year, or at five cents 
a copy. 


The National Foreign Trade Council, India House, Han- 
over Square, New York City, has published a pamphlet on 
“European Economic Alliances.” This is a compilation of 
information on international commercial policies after the 
European War and their effect upon the foreign trade of the 
United States. It may be obtained at twenty-five cents a 
copy. The National Foreign Trade Council publishes a con- 
siderable list of proceedings and bulletins which contain au- 
thoritative articles on many phases of America’s foreign trade 
problem. 


A third edition of President Schurman’s lectures on “The 
Balkan Wars, 1912-1913,” delivered on the Stafford Little 
Foundation at Princeton University, has been published by 
the Princeton University Press. This edition contains a new 
introduction by President Schurman which sketches the Bal- 
kan situation up to September 1, 1916. From his service as 
minister to Greece, Dr. Schurman had unusual opportunities 
to gain special knowledge of his theme, and his penetrating 
analysis of Balkan affairs will be of great assistance to Ameri- 
cans who are following with keen interest the course of events 
in the eastern theater of war. Princeton University Press, 


$1.00 net. 
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An unusual book in the field of Hawaiian mythology is 
W. D. Westervelt’s “Hawaiian Legends of Volcanoes.” This 
volume presents not only legends collected and translated by 
Mr. Westervelt but also several chapters of geological facts 
regarding the Hawaiian volcanoes and their changes in ac- 
tivity. The book is published in a very striking cover, dec- 
orated in an appropriate volcano design. It contains many 
beautiful pictures of volcanoes in various parts of the world. 
Not the least interesting chapter is the account of the Haw- 
aiian Volcano Observatory in operation for five years under 
the direction of the Department of Geology of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Mr. Westervelt’s book is a 
pleasing combination of mythology and modern scientific ob- 
servation. It deserves many readers. The George H. Ellis 
Company, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Stewart and Kidd Company, Cincinnati, has recently 
published “Tales from the Old World and the New” by 
Sophie M. Collman. This is a book of twenty stories for 
young people drawn from the history, literature, art, and 
legend of the Old World and the New. Sixteen well selected 
and appropriate illustrations of masterpieces of art and archi- 
tecture add greatly to the attractiveness of the volume. Miss 
Collman tells the tales simply and skilfully. The collection 
presents unusual variety and interest. It will not only enter- 
tain and instruct young readers but also develop among them 
standards of good taste. Price, $1.50 net. 


The Century Company has published an attractive and 
well conceived “History of English Literature” for use in 
secondary schools, by Walter S. Hinchman, Master of English 
in Groton School. The text-book minimizes “interpretation” 
by letting facts speak for themselves. The biographies of im- 
portant writers are unusually full. Special attention has been 
given to the selection of the illustrations, of which there are 
altogether 95, with 17 of them full page and a frontispiece in 
color. 455 pages. $1.30 postpaid. 
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An important contribution to the literature of public finance 
is Yetta Scheftel’s recently published volume on “The Taxa- 
tion of Land Value.” This book, published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Company, received the Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
prize of one thousand dollars in 1915. It is a comprehensive 
study of the various plans for discriminatory taxes on land 
which have been proposed or practiced in the United States 
and other countries. The argument for increased taxation of 
land values is fully presented as well as the difficulties in the 
way. Detailed information has been gathered concerning the 
experience of Australasia, Western Canada, Germany, Eng- 
land, and certain localities in the United States. An extensive 
bibliography is appended to the book. This is one of the most 
meritorious volumes in the series of Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx essays. $2.00 net. 


The value and necessity of play in human life is strikingly 
presented in Professor G. T. W. Patrick’s “Psychology of 
Relaxation.” His book also includes interesting chapters on 
the psychology of laughter, profanity, alcohol, and war. Pro- 
fessor Patrick concludes: “Man is not originally a working 
animal. Civilization has imposed work upon man, and if you 
work him too hard, he will quit work and go to war. ; 
The Utopias picture a society in which man has ceased to 
struggle. . . . The Utopias are ideal but they are not 
psychological. . . . Our present society tends more and 
more, in its outward form, in time of peace, toward the Chau- 
tauqua plan, but meanwhile striving and passion burn in the 
brain of the human units, till the time comes when they find 
this insipid life unendurable. They resort to amusement 
crazes, to political strife, to epidemics of crime, and finally to 
war.” War has become irrational, and a substitute must be 
found. But social reconstruction must “be based upon an 
intimate knowledge of psychology, anthropology, and history, 
rather than merely upon sociology and economics.” Houghton 
Mifflin Company, $1.25 net. 
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TOBACCO 


down 
Velvetis mild and smooth and pleasing. 
warehouse undergoing a change which 
eliminates the harshness of the leaf. A 
mellowness rarely attained —a smooth- 
ness you should know all about. 
Nos Impossible to bite or irritate 
one smoke as cool and sweet as 
another—smoke it for 54 holes if you 
like—always agreeable. 
‘At your dealers. 


THE 
SMOOTHEST 
Liggett Myers Tobacco 
wae full 2 
ounce tins 


Talk about knocking the little white pill 

all over the 10 acre lot 
—it’s nothing compared with the big 
drive you college fellows made when 
we first brought out Fatima Cigarettes. 
It took only a minute for you to 
appreciate their excellence. And now, 
today, Fatimas are the biggest selling 
cigarettes in America! 


We purposely put them in a plain 


package, so we could purposely put 
all the quality in the tobacco. 
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